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Schools and Colleges supplied at very low prices. 
Libraries furnished. 

Old and New Books Bought and Exchanged. 
VOL. Il. 
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Owing to unavoidable delay, the Publishers have noi yet been able to deliver this book. 


orders solicited from the Trade. 


It is now ready, and 


The Trade at a distance, who cannot examine the work before ordering, are assured 


that they will fiad “ THE GEM OF THE SEASON” one of the handsomest and mest saleable Gilt-books ever 


published. 


THE GEM OF THE 


SEASON. FOR 1848. 


TWENTY SUPERB ENGRAVINGS. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


IN 


{TS CONTENTS AND EXTERNAL APPEARANCE UNEXCEPTIONABLE. 


A beautiful small quarto volume, richly bound in Morocce. 


ODAOo OOOO" 


oat a 


LEAVITT, TROW,& Co. 


Publish this Week, the above Splendid Annual for 1848. 


Wuica, from the number and elegance of the Engravings, the beauty and neatness of the Paper and Printing, its 
original and rich exterior, together with the really valuable contents, they offer to the public, as in every way worthy 


tu be called, “ THE GEM of the Season.” 


“First Impressions” in a Gift Book, as wll asin other things of both greater and minor importance, are every- 


thing. In presenting for the public favor “ The Gem,” the publishers have considered this, and spared no 
please the most exacting, and of such real, lasting worth 


expense to form a volume, in appearance, to 


or 
at the 


characteristics of the name “ AnnuAL”’ shal] not exist with regard to “ The Gem of the Season.” 


The number of E: 
engraved and prin’ 
Rethel, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other eminent Artists. 


ravings (Twenty) is more than double that of oo work, yet second to none, being all 
by Sartarn, and the designs from paintings by 


ilkie, Vandyke, Danby, Landseer, Westall, 


The Llustrations consist of four Portraits and sixteen other Engravings; an elegant and accurate likeness of the late 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., with an article by Robert Turnbull, Esq., will be seen and read with interest by every one. 
The size, binding (the whole exterivr) of “The Gem,” is at once beautiful, rich, and attractive, a fit casing for its 
contents, being of anew and original nature, and presenting a golden, gorgeous, yet delicate and beautiful appearance. 
The whole forming a “ gem” that will never dim—an “annual” not an “ Annual,” anda work of real permanent 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Splendidly executed in Mezzotinto, by John Sartain. 


value, 


1. THE WATER DIPPER. Painted by Westall. 
2. VIGNETTE TITLE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
3. VICTORIA, R. Thorburn, 
4. THOS CHALMERS, D.D. Froma Baguerey pe 
5. MATERNAL FELICITY. Riedel. 
€. AULD ROBIN GRAY. Sir D. Wilkie. 
7. EMBARKATION OF CLEOPATRA. Danby. 
8 THE DISCONSOLATE. G. 8. Newton. 
9 THE MOTHER. C. R. Leslie 
10. PAUL AND VIRGINIA. Schopin 





WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Painted by D’Orsay. 


12. THE GIPSY MOTHER. Sir D. Wilkie. 
13. NEMESIS, Alfred Rethel. 
14. THE TRAVELLED MONKEY. E. Landseer. 
15. DRIVING THINGS OFF. J. J. Vhalon. 
16. THE CITATION OF WICKLIFFE. J.8.E. Jones. 
17. CHARLES L. Vandyke. 
18. CROMWELL AND FAMILY. Johannot. 
19. PROCRASTINATION. T. Von Holst. 
20. LEIGH HUNT. Margaret Gillies. 


CONTENTS—ORIGINAL AND WORTH READING. 
Among the Contributions will be found interesting articles from Prof. Henry bg ee Mrs. J. Webb, George B. 


Cheever, D.D., Samuel! Hanson Cox, D.D. (The Right Side for the Bride); Robert 
Chalmers, D.D.); Rev. John S.C. Abbott (Victoria); Rev. Joseph P. 


ably known to the reading and literary world. 


urnbull, Esq. (Life of Thomas 
hompsen, and from others well and favor- 





REPOSITORY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE eae mya, Sms eg od in aeeee 

Union Building,” 497 way, open tfor 
the Sale of every variety of WORKS OF FINE ART, 
such as PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, SCULPTURE, 
MEDALS, BRONZE and PORCELAIN FIGURES, 
together with BOOKS, Illustrated, or relating to the Fine 
or Decorative Arts; Articles of Taste, which depend for 
their chief merit on Art. and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ; 
in short, his intention is to make it a kind of 





ART AND ARTISTS’ EXCHANGE. 


It is believed that an establishment of this kind has long 
been wanted in this city, and it is hoped that all who are 
interested in the cause of Art will lend their aid in this en- 
deavor to concentrate the various interests connected 
therewith. 


Manufacturers, Dealers, or other persons, having any 
articles suitable for this establishment, would find it a de 
sirable place to expose them for sale. Those disposed to 
avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded, are in- 
vited to commuicate with the Subscriber. 

d4tf fp JOHN P. RIDNER. 


U.S. SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Clinten Hall, No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
Established for the accommodatioa of Schools, Acad: 











A New revised 


CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & C0., 


Have just Published 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES; or, Spare Hours of a 
Studentin Paris. By A. K. Gardner, M.D. $1 cloth. 
75 cts. paper. 


SECOND SERIES OF THE BOOK OF ENTERTAIN- 
ment of Curiosities and Wonders in Nature, Art, and 
Miod. Drawn from the most authentic sources, care- 
fully revised and illustrated by more than 100 Engrav- 
ings. $l 25; gilt leaves, $150. 


THE STORY OF ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL 
Lamp, from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; with 
illustrations. 50 cents ; gilt, 63 cts. 


THE SEVEN VOYAGES OF SINBAD THE SAILOR, 
and the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Robbers; with 
illustrations. 50 cents: gilt, 63 cts. 


THE PARLEY MISCELLANY OF PLEASANT AND 
Useful Reading. Four Parts. 25 cents each part. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
New and Beautiful illustrated edition, 3 vols. $3 50, 


IN PRESS. 


MIDSUMMER EVE. A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. Ilastrated. 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L.Maria Child. 
Finely illustrated. 


AURELIAN. A Sequel to Zenobia, or Letters from Pal- 
myra. By William Ware. 2 vols. 


THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
edition. ae 





SINGING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY LOWELL MASON, AND G. J, WEBB. 

HE PRIMARY SCHOOL BOOK.—In two parts; the 

first part consisting of songs suitable for primary or 
juvenile singing schools ; and the second part —_? 
of an explanation of the inductive or Pestalozzian meth 
of teac music in snch schools; by L. Mason and G. 
J. Webb, essors in the Boston Academy of Music. 15 


cents. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM, con- 
sisting of a great variety of songs, hymns and scriptural 
selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three parts; containing, also, the elementary 

inciples of vocal music, prepared with reference to the 

nductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching ; designed as 
a complete musical manual for ¢ or grammar 
schools. By Lowell Mason and Geo. J. Webb. 30 cents. 

Teachers and school committees are requested to ex- 
amine the above works, which have been pronounced by 
eminent teachers the best books for Juvenile Schools that 
they huve ever used. They are extensively introduced in 
the Boston, New York, Albany, Providence, and Hartford 
schools, and in numerous other leading places; and are in 
use in the State Normal schools of Massachnsetts and 


New York. 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER, & CO. 
d4uf 16 Water street, Boston. 


THE 


AMERICAN ALMANAC, 
AND 
REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
For the Year 1848. 
Printed from new type, uniform with previous years. 


The 19th volume of this convenient Manual, for the 
year 1848, is just published. It is properly an Almanac 
for 1848,‘combined with an Annual Register of 1847, and is, 
as usual, a repository of facts relating to the history of the 
year, not to be easily found elsewhere. 








course makes a very useful work of reference for facts, in 
the history both of the United States, and of the individual 
States. 


The Astronomical part of the volume, which is pre- 
pared by Professor Pierce, contains as usual many tables, 
the result of elaborate calculation, showing the astronomi- 
cal phenomena of the year. Among those of particular 


interest are « partial eclipse of the Sun, a total eclipse of 


the Moon, and a transit of Mercury, all visible in the United 
States. Of the latter phenomenon, very full calculations 
are 
the National Observatory at Washinghton, one of the 
Cambridge Telescopes, a large number of Meteoroiogical 
Tables, and various other matters. 


The Political and Historical part of the volume em- 
braces, as usual, the Register of Public Officers of the 
United States, in all the branches and departments of the 
Government, including the Army and Navy, with the 
Statistics of ec ce and rev similar registers in 





an abbreviated form of the several States—abstracts of 


laws, and a variety of miscellaneous information—besides 
tables of foreign governments—a general obituary, and a 
chronicle of the prominent events of the last year. 


7" This work will be sent free of postage to any part of 


the United States upon receipt of one dollar with the 
order. 


Complete sets of this valuable work in nineteen volumes. 
For sale by the Publishers, 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
No. 134 Washington st., Boston. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


BOSTON. 
Have recently published the following works. 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. Vol. 19, for 1848. $1. 
CHANNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Seventh edition, 
12mo. $3. 
TAR TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. l6mo. 50 cents. 
INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY AND ORNITHO- 
LOGY. By C. Brooks, i2mo. 400 cuts. $1 25. 
EMERSON’S POEMS. Third edition, 16mo. 88 cents. 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS. First Series. Fourth edition, 
l6mo. 75 cents. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. Second Series. Third edition. 
l6mo. 75 cents. 


d4 2t 





THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. With Notes by 
$i. 


Prof. Felton. 12mo. 
THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. With Notes 
by Prof. Champlin. Second edition, 12mo. $i. 


OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYS 
Henry Will. 12mo. 75 cents. —_— 


MEMOIR OF REV. H. WARE, JR. B 
New edition, 2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. y his Brother. 


WORKS OF THE REV. HENRY WARE. J 
by Rev. C. Robbins. 4 vols, 12mo. O30 ae 


HOMER'S ILIAD. With ’ 
2mo. $1 50. New Notes by Prof. Felton. 


JAMES MUNROE & co., 
No. 134 Washington st., Boston. 


By 


d4 2 


The series of 
volumes, composed of materials of a similar class, of 


iven. In this department are given a description of 


THE LITERARY WO. 


ENTERTAINING NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, 
148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 
HAS NOW READY 
The following beautiful Books, adapted as 


CHILDREN’s GIFts For L848. 


THE SUNNY HOURS OF 
| CHILDHOOD. 


This is the prettiest juvenile book of the season, printed 
with clear type on fine paper, illustrated with ten richly 
colored engravings, and bound in fancy muslin, with gilt or 
plain edges. The stories are instractive, and unexception- 
able as to morality. 


LEISURE MOMENTS IMPROVED. 


A collection such as this has long {been wunted by 
parents. It consists of very choice and instructive ma- 
terial, as, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Historical 
Sketches, Select Poetry, Manners and Customs, Tales of 
Peril, Adventure, Heroism, Perseverance, &c , adapted for 
youth and children of an older age than the preceding 
book. It forms a beautiful volume, l6mo., with fourteen 
elegantly colored jEngravings, and bound in rich fancy 
muslin. 

The attention of parents is particularly reque ted to the 
above and to the following list of Juvenile Books. The 
matter of each of them is unexceptionable, generally in- 
culcating instructive and moral principles. They are all 
new editions, beautifully finished and illustrated with 
finely colored Engravings, and very prettily bound in rich 
fancy muslin extra. They are afforded at the very lowest 
possible price ; in fact, they are the cheapest as well as 
handsomest Books for Children that are published. 

1. VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE 


Children, in words of single syllables, of not over 
three and four letiers. 2 vols. 


. LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, in 
+g of single syllables. By Mrs. Barwell. Square 
16mo. 


THE CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK: or, Tales and 
Dialogues for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerraud. Square 
lomo. 


. RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 


LUCY AND ARTHUR. A Book for Children. 


b 4 cans BEFORE YOU ACT. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
16mo. 


. DUTY IS SAFETY ; or, Troublesome Tom. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. Square 16mo. 


. JACK THE SAILOR BOY By Mrs. Sherwood. 


. CLEVER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Mrs. Sherwood, containing the above three Books. 


. THE CHILD'S DELIGHT. A Present for Young 


People. Edited by a Lady. Six beautifully colored 
Steel Plates. 


. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A 
Mouse. By a Lady. Small 4to. elegantly bound. 


HOLIDAY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 1l6mo. 
. CLARA'S AMUSEMENTS. By Mrs. Anna Bache. 


. THE PRIZE STORY BOOK OF NEW FAIRY 
Tales and Legenis. 


. THE BLOSSOMS OF MORALITY ; for the Instruc- 
tion and Amusement of Young People. 18mo. 


. MORAL TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. 16mo. 
- POPULAR TALES. By Miss Edgeworth. 16mo. 
18. WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. By Maria Edgeworth. 
. LAZY LAWRENCE. By Miss Edgeworth. 
20. THE BRACELETS. By Miss Edgeworth. 
- THE FIRESIDE STORY BOOK. By Miss Edge- 
— Containing the above three volumes in one 


. waar? JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF AAP- 
ness. 





. THE TRAVELS AND EXTRAORDINARY AD- 
ventures of Bob the Squirrel. 


- GRANDMAMMA EASY'S NEW PICTORIAL 
Toy Books. Twelve different kinds, in a large and 
attractive size ; with brightly colored pictures. The 
prettiest Toy Books published. 

Persons purchasing Presents for Children, will please 

ask for the Juvenite Booxs published by 


d4 3t APPLETON, of Philadeiphia 

















A PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN BAPTISM oF 
Infants: addressed to those who Doubt, and those who 
Deny the gy Sd that Practice, upon the grounds of 

the of Baptism, and the eternal sense of Holy 

Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Religious Nature 

of Man. By Wm. Adams, 8.T.P., Presbyter of the Prot 

Epis. Church in the Diocese of Wisconsin. I2mo. 75 

cents. 

“ This is a curious and valuable work, by an earnest 
and original thinker, and presenting such views of the 
controversy as our Baptist friends will find it hard to get 
over.”"—Church Review. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 
Considered as to the Particulars of their State ; their 
recognition of each other, in that State, and its differ. 
ence of Degrees. To which are added, Musings or the 
Church and her Services. By Richard Mant, D.D , Lord 
Bishop of Down’ and Connor. From the 6th London 
edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

“We are glad to sce a new American edition of this 
interesting work of Bishop Mant. It will be found con 
solatory ard solacing, beyond measure, to any who are 
mourning the loss of dear and beloved kindred and friends ” 


A NEW BOOK BY MONRO. 

THE VAST ARMY: An Allegory. By the Kev. Ed 
ward Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald, au 
thor of the “ Dark River, “ True Stories of Cottagers,”’ 
“Old Robert Gray,” etc., etc. 18mo. 31 cents. 


“ Another of the beautiful allegories of the Rev. Mr 
Monro, which will be hailed with pleasure by all the read- 
ers of the Dark River,” etc., etc. 


HORAE LITURGICAE: a Guide to Uniformity in the 
Celebration of Divine Service. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Mant. Edited, with Notes to adapt it to the American 
Liturgy, by the Rev. W. D. Wilson. I vol. 2Qmo. 75 
cents. 


PROPER LESSONS of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
1 vol. 18mo, large type. 


Just published by 
STANFORD & SWORDs, 
139 Broadway 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 


ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and a only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 
JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcompiete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 


LEVERET'’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 


SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Ly 5 and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 


e. 
_— URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 

44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 


Have in Press and will soon Publish. 
A NEW SEA TALE. 
ENTITLED 
JACK ANEL: 
OR 


LIFE ON BOARD AN INDIAMAN. 


By the Author of ‘ Post Captain,” “Travels in America," 
« Life of Chatterton.” 4 2t 


CROSBY'S FIRST LESSONS 
IN GEOMETRY, Second editicn ; 
GREEK GRAMMAR, Third edition ; 
GREEK TABLES, Second edition ; 
ANABASIS ; 
GREEK LESSONS (in Press) 
Published by J. Munroe & Co., B. B. Mussey & Co., 


and W. J. ids & Co., Boston; M. H. Newman & Co., 
New York; 


Perkins, Philadelphia. 


IN PRESS. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
By 8S. CHASE, 
Professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth College. d43 
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CAREY & HART'S LIST 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, ANNUALS, &c. 





Please forward your order for any of the undermentioned Books at the annexed 


FOR 
Sir, 
Prices to 
ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
THE CHARM, 1848, with superb colored plates, bine 
and silver borders, smal! folio, scarlet, gilt edges, $7 50 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY ANNUAL, 
with 42 engravings, 8vo. scarlet, gilt edges, 

THE ss OF BEAUTY, 1848, with 11 colored 
plates. Edited by Amelia W. a, 8vo. scarlet, 
giltedges, . . 450 

THE FLORAL OFFERING, 10 elegantly = 
Groups of Flowers, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4 50 

—— Turkey morocco, ; P ° 

WILLIS'S roam, 8vo. 
edges, 


1848, 
3 50 


.- 750 
17 b mae scarlet, gilt 
5 


P 00 
—— Turkey hese gilt edges, . 7 00 
—— calf edges, do. do. . ° - 700 
HALLECK’S POEMS,7 plates, scarlet cloth, 3 50 


—— scarlet, gilt edges, 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 





BRYANT'’S POEMS, 21 pilates, scarlet, gilt edges, 5 00 
—— Turkey moroceo, do. do. . ‘ - 700 
— calf extra, do. do. 700 











———~ sennaey 11 plates ; arare gilt | 
edges, 5 00 
——— Turkey morocco, gilt atenn, r s - 700 
—— calf extra, do. do . F 7 00) 
LADY OF = Sane. 10 ‘om, scarlet, gilt 
edges, - 5 00 
Turkey mesness, gilt edges, ‘ - 700 
—— calf extra, do, do. . 7 00 
LALLA ROOKH, 13 plates, scarlet, gilt edges, 5 00 
—— Turkey morocco, do. do. 7 00 
—— calf extra, do. do. - 70 
CHILDE HAROLD, 11 plates, blue, gilt edges, 3 530 
——- Turkey morocco, do. do. 5 00 
—— calf extra, do. do . 500 
COWPER'S TASK, 10 plates, scarlet, gilt edges, 200 
Turkey morocco, do. do. . 350 
——- calf extra, do. do. . 3 50 
PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, re 9 plates, 
cloth, gilt, . ° . - 375 
cloth, gilt edges, 2 , 4 50 
Turkey morocco, gilt deme, : P 5 50 





PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, 9 plates, cloth. 
gilt, . : 37 











cloth, gilt denn, . . q = 

—— Turkey morocco, giltedges, . - 5s 
POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA (8th edition), 
plates, cloth gilt, . ° ° ° - 300 
cloth, gilt edges, i > . 350 

—— Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . ° - 500 
LONGFELLOW’S POETS OF EUROPE, cloth 
extra, e ° ° . ‘ - &% 

cloth, gilt edges, ‘ ; ‘ . 450 

—— Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 5 50 


POETS AND ror OF * ENGLAND, ace oe 





extra, 00 
—— cloth, gilt ote, . “ . - 350 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . - 500 


POETS AND POETRY vee — wameneesicns re, 





cloth gilt, . 3 00 
cloth, gilt olges, * ‘ - 350 
—— Turkey morocco, gilt pre . 500 
QUEENS OF FRANCE, 2 vols. ccdelet cloth, 2 00 
—— morocco backs, ‘ é . 250 
—— scarlet morocco, . ° - 300 


KINGS OF FRANCE, 14 plates, cloth gilt, 
—— giltedges, |. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, plates, 16mo. coastet cloth, 
-—— colored plate, gilt edges, A - 1% 
WASHINGTON AND HIS AMERICAN Conese 

16 plates, 2 vols. scarlet, gilt edges, 3 00 

—— cloth gilt, " ‘ P 4 . 250 
-——— morocco backs, ° - 300 
LIVES OF COMMODORES, GENERALS, AND 


cloth, 
| TAM’S RAMBLES “AND OTHER POEMS. ‘Scarlet 
cloth, ° 1 00 

BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, ETC. 

| BIBLE. 24mo., Pearl, ssa _— velvet, i extra, 
with clasp, . 8 50 
—— %4mo., Minion, ° ° 10 00 
—— Umo., Ruby, . ° . 8 00 


4 


1848. 


Philadelphia, December, 1847. 


CAREY & HART. 
BRYANT, LONGFELLOW, AND WILLLIS'S POEMS 
(in sets). 3 vols., morocco backs, top edges gilt, 16 00 


POETS OF AMERICA, ENGLAND, EUROPE, AND 
Ancients. 4 vols. (in sets), morocco backs, top edges gilt, 
17 00 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT. siete cee 
fancy gilt edges, 2 00 


——— satin (mounted ienves), gilt edges, 4 00 


VIEWS OF PHIL vemnenion A. aan colored sites, 
4to. cloth, gilt, ° 10 00 


uncolored plates, ; . 500 

THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 8 wile. Ove, ovastet, 14 00 

—— colored calf backs, 16 00 

Turkey morocco backs, top otgre gilt, - 2000 

THE NEW ee: :a ee of em: scarlet 
1 








PRAYER BOOK. 1I6mo., mut & new standard edition, 
large type, with an illuminated _ — Prapes: with 
9 








clasp, 00 
18mo., royal velvet, with clasp, 8 50 
— Umo., do. do. . 7 3 
——— lfmo., Turkey morocco, extra, 275 
—— 16mo., American moroceo, . 2 25 
—— 18mo., Turkey morocco, extra, 2% 
18mo., American morocco, 1530 
onsen — ‘Turkey morocco, extra, 2 00 
.. American morocco, 1% 





cae LOWTH, ARNOLD AND WHITBY’S 
COMMENTARIES. 4 vols. Ci wee al 8vo., ge mo- 
rocco backs, . ° ° ° ‘20 90 


—_~—— 


LONDON ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
KEEPSAKE, 1848. Scarlet, giltedges, . - 650 
BOOK Of BEAUTY, 1848. Biue do. 6 30 


THE POETS’ PLEASANCE, ‘ 10 00 
THE WAVERLEY GALLERY. min -six ix plates, royal, 
Turkey morocco, 10 00 
BYRON BEAUTIES. 39 plates, ar Turkey mo- 
rocen, 0 00 
GALLERY oF THE GRACES. 33 plates, = ie 
key morocco, ° 0 00 
SHAKSPEARIAN GALLERY. 45 phuege, eget, ‘ark 
morocco... 1 00 
BEAUTIES OF THE OPERA. 


Imperial 8vo., 45 sheien 
Turkey morocco, 10 00 


BIBLE GALLERY. 18 plates royal Bv0.. Tarkey ~— 
rocco, 6 50 
-—— colored, ‘Tarkey moroceo, . ° - 400 


FLORA’S PARTERRE. Folio, “yee colored plates, 
giltedges, . 7 50 


HEATH’S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 36 or 
4to., scarlet, gilt edges, : 6 00 
CANADIAN SCENERY. 2 oie, dto., eoniiet, gilt 
es, ° . 2S 
—— mororco beetle, top digus gilt, . 17 530 
MY OWN ANNUAL. Scarlet, gilt edges, 1 00 


JOHNSON'’S DIAMOND wienaieageanea nee 


morocco, gilt edges, 
—— with Walker’s Key, . ° e ‘ 75 
SHAKSPEARE GEMS. 15 plites, scarlet cloth, 5 00 


WAVERLEY GEMS. 44 plates, scarletcloth, . 5 00 

WAVERLEY ~~ enorme 140 ete 3 ror 
scarlet, gilt 

HOOD'S COMIC ALMANACS, for 12 years bound in co 
vols., . 


CHILD'S LITTLE "SKETCH BOOK. First | Series, 
cloth, ; ‘ 50 
——— Secend fieiiin, cloth, . ‘ . 50 





other Commanders of the Army and Navy of the — 
Sueiea 4 clioetagn, Goo. gilt edges, 3 50 


*,* Our usual discount to the Trade allowed on the above works. 


1 50 


JULIEN’S STUDIES OF HEADS. 4to. cloth, . 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 


List No. 1, to be Continued. 


ACKERMAN’S HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
of Oxford and Cambridge ; their Halls and Public Build- 
ings. Also Westminster Abbey, its Antiquities and 
Monumen’s. Illustrated with two hundred and seventy- 
eight Colored Engravings; including Portraits of the 

Founders. 6 vols. imp. 4to., splendidly bound in Russia 


extra. $95. 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ALBUM; or, Museum of National 
Antiquities. Numerous Woodcuts, twenty-two Plates 


of — and six splendid Liluminations. Post 4to., 


cloth. $375 


AUTHORS OF ENGLAND. A Series of Superb Medal- 
lion Portraits of the most celebrated British Writers ; 
— Biographies by J. H. Chorley. 4to. cloth gilt. 


~ 


AGES OF FEMALE BEAUTY. Illustrated in a Series 
of Engravings from drawings by the most eminent 
—_ Edited by F. Montagu. 4to. cloth gilt. 
$2 50. 


ARRIAN ON COURSING. The Cynegeticus of the 
Younger Xenophon, Translated from the Greek, with 
Classical and Practical Annotations, and a brief 
Sketch of the Life and Writings of the Author; to 
which is added an Appendix, containing some account 
oft he Canes Venatici of Classical Antiquity. Illustrat- 
ed with Embellishments from the Antique Proof Impres- 
sions. Royal 8vo. cloth. $4 50. 


BATON & CASTLE’S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; 
or, History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. 
Illustrated with upwards of two hundred colored figures 
of Plants. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth. $10. 


BEAUTIES OF THE OPERA AND BALLET. Engraved 
by Charles Heath, from drawings by the first Artists. 
Each page of the Letter Press surrounded by an Orna- 
mentai Border, printed in colors. Imperial 8vo. morocco 
extra. 


BOOK OF FAMILY CRESTS. Comprising nearly every 
Family Bearing, properly emblazoned. Llustrated with 
4000 engravings, 2 vols. fep. 8vo., cloth gilt. $6 50. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With the 
Original Notes by the Rev. Thomas Scott. Illustrated 
from designs, by Stothard, 8vo. morocco extra. $8. 


BARTLETT'S WALKS ABOUT THE CITY AND 
Environs of Jerusalem. Illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings. 8vo. $3 50. 


BIBLE GALLERY. Portraits of Women mentioned in 
Scripture, Engraved by the most eminent Artists, from 
Drawings by G. Stanhl. Plates beautifully colored. 
8vo., Morocco extra. $11. 


The same, plain, imitation vellum. $6. 


BEATTIE’S CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 
From the National Records, Early Chronicles, and other 
standard Authorities. Illustrated by upwards of two 
ag and fifty engravings. Imp. &vo. calf extra. 
$7 50. 

BOOK OF ART. Cartoons, Freecoes, Sculpture, and 
Decorative Art, with directions for Painting in Fresco. 
Royal 4to. 

BOOK OF COSTUME: or, Annals of Fashion from the 
earliest period to the present time. By a Lady of Rank. 
Numerous llustrations 8vo., cloth gilt. $6. 

BEAUTIES OF MOORE. A Series of Portraits of his 
Principal Female Characters. Engraved on Steel by 
Finden. First and second series. Folio morocco extra. 
$9 each. 

BURKE'S HERALDIC ILLUSTRATIONS. Compris- 
ing the Armorial Bearings of the Principal Families of 
the British Empire: with Pedigrees and Annotations. 
Profusely illustrated. 3 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth. $22, 


BROCKEDON’S ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, 
and Picturesque, accompanied with Historical and 
Descriptive Letter-Press. Sixty-two highly finished 
line Engravings after drawings by Tarner, Stanfield, 
Roberts. Harding, &c. Folio, half morocco extra. 


$24. 

BUDHISM AND DEMON WORSHIP The History and 
Doctrine of Badhism, by Upham. Forty-three colored 
Piates, from Singalese designs. Folio cloth. $13 50. 


BURNETT'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES. With 
copious Historical and Biographical Notices. Illustrated 
with fifty-one Portraits on Steel, 2 vols. royal 8vo., 
calf extra. $18. 

BARRINGTON’S HISTORIC MEMOIRS OF IRELAND. 
Comprising Secret Records of the National Convention, 
the Rebellion, and the Union. Lllustrated with curious 
Letters and Papers in Fac-similes, and numerous Por- 
tra The best edition, 2 vols. large 4to., half morocco. 
$1 \ 


BEAUTIES OF WRITING. Plain and Ornamental 
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Penmanship. By Thomas Tompkins. Oblong folio, 
cloth. $2. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON 


eee ditt. 


MARY HOWITT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Published 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
With Four Plates, from original Designs, 
BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 


In one square 12mo. volume, neatly printed, and done 
up in Paper Covers, or beautifully bound 
in Crimson Cloth. 

This delightful little volume has been written by its 
talented authoress, with the express niin of interesting 
children, by entering into the feelings and reasoning of the 
child—coming down to his level, and looking at things, as 
it were, from the child's point of view. Everything it con- 
tains is strictly true, as it is the result of an exact chronicle 
of the voluntary ocenpations and pleasures, and of the 
sentiments and feelings of two of the children of the au- 
thoress, d one whole year. It cannot fail to be an 
acceptable volume to those for whom it was written, while 
parents and friends may learn from the record of so careful 
an observer, much of the secret springs of infantile life, 
its nature, necessities, and enjoyments. 


THE HALL AND THE HAMLET; 
Or, Scenes and Characters of Country Life. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of the “ Book of the Seasons,” dc. 
Two volumes in one, 12mo. neatly printed. Price 50 cts. 


CALAVAR; 
Or, The Knight of the uest: a Romance of Mexico 
By R. M. BIRD, Ese., 
Author of “ Infidel,” “ The Gladiator," &c. 
In two volumes, 12mo. Price 50 cents. 


Strickland’s Queens of England. 
A New and Elegant Edition of 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


From the Norman Congnest; with Anecdotes of their 
Courts, now first published from Official Records, and 
other Authentic Documents, Private as well as 
Public. New Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections. By Agnes Strickland. 


a handsome series in crown octavo, beautifully 


ith large type on fine paper, done up in rich extra 
and suld at a cheaper rate than former 


Formi 
printed 
crimson 
editions. 


“These volumes have the fascination of a romance 
united to the integrity of history.”"— Times. 

* A most valuable and entertaining work.”"—Chronicle. 

“ A charming work—full of interest, at once serious and 
pleasing.” — Monsieur Guizot. 


B ography and Poetical Remains of the Late 


MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
A New Edition, Revised. 
Pvetical Remains of the Late 
pe LUCHBTIA MARIA DAVIDSON 
lected and Arran by her Mother, with a Bi h 
By Misr BEDGWICK ” MoerePhy 
A New Edition, Revised. 
Selections from the Writings of 
MRS. MARGARET M. DAVIDSON, 
The Mother of Lucretia and Margaret: with a Preface, 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 

The above three works are done up to match in a nent 
duodecimo form, fancy paper, price fifty cents each ; or in 
extra cloth. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 
With Iustrative Poetry: to which are now Added, the 
endar of Flowers, and the Dial of Flowers. 
7th American, from the 9th London edition. 
Revised by the Editor of the “ Forget-Me-Not.” 

In oue very neat 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, gilt 
With six colored Plates. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS, 

The only complete American 

Author by Irvine, and an Essay on h 
In one beautiful eeee 4 yy loth 
octavo, ext ‘ . 
With a Portrait and wwelve Pas ah a 
KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


the Right Rev. Bishop DOANE. 
Miniature tion, in 32mo, extra cloth, with 
Tiluminated Title. 


HEMANS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WO 
In seven volumes, Royal 12mo. paper or — 


ROGERS’S POEMS, ILLUSTRA 
one imperial octavo volume, extra cloth, pe calf. 


Edition, with a Memoir of 
is 
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PICCIOLA, THE" PRISONER OF 
FENESTRELLA, 
Or, Ceptivity Captive. By X. B. Saintine. A New 

Edition, with oenatons, In one bey ma —— 

vo | t , und fine r; price, 
paso ay ages beauti fal oat crimson cloth. 

“ Perhaps the most beautiful and touching work of 
fiction ever written, with the exception of Undine.”— 
Atlas. 

“ This is a little gem of its kind—a beautiful conceit, 
beautifully unfolded and applied. The style and plot of 
this truly charming story require no criticiem ; we will 
only express the wish that those who rely on works of 
fiction for their intellectual food, may always find those 
as pure in language and beautifal in morals as Pieciola.’— 
N.Y. Review. 

“ We recommend to those of our readers who were not 
fortunate enough to meet with Picciola some years ago, 
when it was first translated, and, for a season, all the rage, 
to lose no time jn procuriag it now—and to those who read 
it then, but do not possess a copy, to embrace the opportu- 
nity of supplying themselves from the present very excel- 
lent edition.” —Saturday Evening Post. 


BOYS’ TREASURY OF SPORTS. 
The Boys’ Treasury of Sports, Pastimes, and Recreations, 
with Tlust by Samuel Williams, is now ready. 
In one very neat volume, bound in extra crimson cloth ; 
handsomely printed, and Illustrated with engravings 
in the first style of art, and containing about six 
hun and fifty articles. A present 
for all seasons. 


“This is emphatically, ‘The Boys’ Own Book; a 
Manual of ‘ Sports, Pastimes, and Recreations,’ adapted to 
the tastes and capacities of boys of all ages, and prepared 
as such books should be, with special regard to the 
health, exercise, and rational enjoyments of the young 
readers to whom it is addressed. It has little toys for the 
nursery, tops and marbles for the playground, and balls for 
the play-room, or the smooth lawn. It contains in-door and 
out-door sports, cricket, , ay swimming, fencing, 
archery, riding, angling, &c. ; all of which are clearly 
descnbed, 4 by anecdotes, rendered attractive to the 
young reader. It furnishes sports for the body, and exer- 
cise for the intellectual and moral faculties ; for, although 
it is a book of amusement, science is not excluded from its 

Indeed, it is a complete Cyclopedia of innocent, 
oructive, and useful amusements. It contains many 
new games. and the old ones are described afresh. It is 
doubtless the most comprehensive work of the kind extant, 
and we heartily commend it to the whole family of boys in 
the land.”— Hunt's Merchants’ Mag. 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT, 

A Collection of nearly 400 Entertaining Experiments in 
various branches of Science, including Acoustics, 
Arithmetic, Chemistry, Electricity, Hydraulics, Hydro- 
statics, Magnetism, Mechanics, Optics, Wonders of the 
Air-pump, all the Popular Tricks and Chanzes of the 
Cards, &c., &c. 


To which is added a Complete System of Pyrotechny ; or, 
the Art of making Fireworks ; the whole so clearly 
explained as to be within reach of the most 
limited capacity. With Illustrations ; from 
the seventh London edition. In one 
neat royal 18mo. volume, fiae 
extra crimson cloth. 


This work has Jong supplied instructive amusement to 
the rising generation in England, and will doubtless pe 
hailed with pleasure by those of this country who like (and 
what boy does not) the marvellous tricks and changes, ex- 
periments and wonders afforded by the magic of science 
and jugglery. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 
IN EARNEST. 


Being an attempt to ‘llastrate the First Principlesof Natu 
ral Philosophy, ~ aid of the Popular Toys and 
Sports of Yout From the sixth and greatly 
improved London edition. In one very next royal 
1 volume, with nearly one handred illustra- 
tions on wood. Fine extra crimson cloth. 

“ Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have issued, in a beautiful 
manner, a handsome book, called ‘ Philosophy in Sport, 
made Science in Ernest.’ This is an admirable attempt 
to illustrate the first principles of Natural Philosophy, by 
the aid of the popular toys and sports of youth. Usefal 
information is conveyed in an easy, graceful, yet dignified 
manner, and rendered easy to the simplest understanding. 
The book is an admirable one, and must meet with uni- 
versal favor.”"—N. Y. Evening Mirror. 


“ This is a little work which greatly pleases us, as the 
author terms it an attempt to illustrate the first pricciples 
of Natural Philosophy by the aid of the popular and 
sports of a and be has succeeded admirably in his 
design. he book may be commended with t pro- 
priety to the attention of those who have the training and 
culture of the minds of youth, as it conveys a vast fund of 
highly important and useful information in a very attrac- 
tive and interesting form.”— Graham's Mag. 


U> L. & B. request the attention of the trade to the 
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Now ready— Gratis. 
D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


SELECT LIST OF 


| 
‘ELEGANT BOOKS, 


ADAPTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE, &C. 


INCLUDING 
MANY WORKS OF STERLING VALUE. 
For sale at the lowest prices. 


JOHN MURPHY, 
PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 


178 MARKET STREET, 
BALTIMORE, 


Begs leave to call the attention of the Ladies, Parents: 
and Guardians. to the following very valuable works of 
his recent publication. These works are all printed and 
bound in BEAUTIFUL sTYLEs, and are a the neat- 
KST, MOST APPROPRIATE and BEAUTIFUL GiFTs that can 
be given at any season. 


THE SPHERE 
AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 


BY GEORGE W. BURNAP. 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and corrected by the au- 
thor. 1 vol. 12mo. Embellished with a beautiful En- 
GRAVING. 


Brief Extracts from Notices of the Press. 

“The duties of woman, and especially of American 
females, are ably defined, and correctly animadverted on. 
We take pleasure in recommending it as a work that all 
parents should place in the hands of their danghters, and 
the husband in that of his wife—V. Y. Ladies’ Companion. 


“We commend the book to the attention of every 
female, whether young or old, and whatever station she 
may fill. will find « true friend in the author, and 
cannot fail to draw improvement from his admomition.”— 
Boston Courier. 


“The subject itself is important and inviting. The 
style in which it is treated, is easy and graceful, the tone 
thought energetic, and the expression of the senti- 
ments, pointed, and frequently striking by their brilliancy. 
These lectures are eminently deserving more than praise— 
patronage.—National Intelligencer. 





FENELON ON THE 


EDUCATION OF A DAUGHTER. 


The name of Fenelon will, no doubt, be a sufficient re- 
commendation to introduce this little work to the favorable 
notice of all who feel an interest in the virtue and happi- 
ness of the youthful and innocent portion of the commu- 
nity. To ssist in promoting the happiness, and preserving 
innocence and virtue, in the hearts of children, is the 
princip:! motive of th present publication, and hence it is 
confidently hoped that parents and teachers will give it a 
favorable reception. diltft 


LARGE SALE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 
(In Quantities.) 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLAT: , 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 
WILL SELL 
On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday Even- 
ings, December 13th, 11th, 15th, and 16th, 
AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, &c., 


Suited to the Holiday Season, 


Consisting of Elegant Annuals for 1848.—Bibles and 
Prayer Books, various sizes, in rich Velvet and Morocco 
bindings —Miniature Classics.—Several thousand new 
and elegant Juveniles. —Albums.—Benutiful Pictorial and 
Fancy are volumes.—Chilcren’s Games.—Fancy Ar- 





Also a large and very fine assortment of Library Editions 
of Standard Works.— Jar School and Classical Books, 
latest Editions.—Choice French Classics, in eed 

a London man * 
lished vaue, suitable for Gifts.—Medieal ana Surgical 
Works.—Blank Books, &c. 


The whole New and Fresh Stock, and will be sold in 
quantities to suit purchasers. dil it 
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€ssaps. 
REMARKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
Addressed to the President and Regents of 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 
Honos alit Artes.—Hor. 
No. I. 
Tat a preference for the dulce over the utile, 
or of the ornamental to the useful, is not among 
the prevailing errors of the age we live in, 
will, we believe, be generally and readily ad- 
mitted ; and least of all, is it one that can be 
charged upon the people of this country, or 
that they are likely at any time to fall into. 
The innate energy of their character, their 
strong common sense, and decided turn for the 
practical and the useful, sufficiently secures 
them, as we think, against the danger of com- 
mitting an error of this kind, or of running 
into an excess of refinement, and that luxury 
and corruption of manners, which has so often 
proved the ruin of republics, and which a 
too highly wrought civilization is so apt to end 
in. ‘They may surely then rather encourage 
a desire to make up for lost time, and hasten, 
ere the exclusive devotion to gain, and the 
sordid spirit it engenders, shall have wholly 
unfitted them for the undertaking—to enter 
Se the bright career which a cultivation 
of the Fine Aris,or of a taste for those 
refined and elegant pleasures, which serve to 
distinguish the enjoyments of a polished from 
those of a rude people—so invitingly opens to 
them ; a career which their remoteness from the 
turmoils and barbarizing wars of the old world, 
and their ample means and leisure would enable 
them to commence under such peculiarly favor- 
able and happy auspices. Among the considera- 
tions that concur to recommend those human- 
izing and graceful arts, to the attention and 
pa of a wise and virtuous people, it is 
not the least, that the pleasures they aflord are 
next to the satisfaction and self-approval 
which attends good deeds and a well-spent 
life—among the purest and most rational 
of the few enjoyments of this character 
scattered along the rugged and care-clouded 
path of human existence. A taste for these 
elegant recreations, or the objects with which 
they are associated, for those glowing crea- 
tions of genius, and fine elaborations of artistic 
skill, which when collected by the discernin 
connoisseur, and governments enlighten 
pcre 9p appreciate and preserve them—con- 
vert ivate residence into a temple of the 
Arts, and the public Museum and Picture-Gal- 
lery into monuments of the munificence and in- 
tellectual culture of a nation; this taste ever 
forms a wholesome corrective to the grosser pro- 
pensities, anda not ineffective moral check upon 
those more sensual and vicious passions of our 
nature that are otherwise so apt to occup 
the mind, and “ possess it merely” as w 
do an uncultivated garden. The pleasures of 
an enlij taste are necessarily, also, no 
less than the sources from which they 
are derived, and are perpetuated and still re- 
newed in all their freshness and zest by the 
life-like statue, the speaking picture, and the 
breathing bust. For the inanimate models of 
beauty and ideal , which we owe to the 
genius-guided hands of the Sculptor, the Archi- 








| tect, and the Painter, are ever a perpetual pos- 

session, 2nd after having formed the embellish- 
ments and harmless luxuries of one age— 
become the delight and admiration of that 
which succeeds it—and remain, at last, endur- 
ing monuments of the civilization and refine- 
ment of the nation who bequeathes them to 
posterity, and reflect a permanent and resplen- 
dent glory over its name. 

It is then the object of the author-in the 
ensuing Essays, to awaken if possible, in the 
minds of his countrymen,a more lively interest 
in the Fine Arts, and impress on our statesmen 
and rulers a due sense of the necessity and 
good policy of promoting and encouraging in the 
people, a taste for, and love for those pursuits, 
which tend both to purify and multiply their 
pleasures, to enlarge the sphere of their intelli- 
gence, and thus render them more capable of 
appreciating, and therefore so much the better 
prepared to maintain and defend the free and 
noble institutions under which it is their 
fortune to live. For though in the case of 
individuals, superior intelligence is neither 
necessarily nor often united with correspond- 
ing physical advantages or vigor of body; 
there ever exists a close and entwining con- 
nexion between national enlightenment and 
national power, or the intellectual glory and 
the solid greatness of States. For all history 
attests, that no nation ever became great or 
truly eminent by mere extent of dominion, or 
by its military power and material resources 
alone. In the records it has handed down to 
us of the Olympic contests of rival empires for 
extended dominion and renown, we find that 
those only have risen to anything like perma- 
nent prosperity and sway, who cultivated along 
with the civic and material virtues, the human- 
ities and refinements of social life, or who have 
reared and supported the temple of their great- 
ness, on the solid and graceful Caryatiles of 
Science, Literature,and the Fine Arts. ‘Thus 
Athens, while she was the most polished and 
enlightened, was also the most potent of the 
free states of ancient Greece, and shines with- 
out a rival among the republics of antiquity ; 
her emblematic violet, having proved a far 
prouder symbol of true greatness and lasting 
renown, than the javelin-crown of Sparta or 
the war-eagle of Rome.* The steady patronage 
extended by the Athenians, to literature and the 
sciences, to the Drama, and every branch of the 
Fine Arts, and this in the midst of distractin 
wars—of the military and commercial rival- 
ship of surrounding and conterminous states— 
that required a constant and heavy pecuniary 
expenditure for the maintenance of her fleets 
and armies, and the succor of her allies and 
numerous colonies—forms one of the most 
striking and interesting facts presented to our 
attention by the page of ancient history. We 
are yet much more in the habit of marvelling 
at the results of this enlightened system, at the 
models of literary excellence, and chefs-d’euvre 
of art, to which, as by the wand of enchant- 
ment, it gave birth; than at the phenomenon 
of such a system—affording evidence of a 
higher state of civilization than has ever ex- 
isted in any other country but modern France— 
having been adopted and carried out in a 
remote age, by a people, otherwise insignifi- 
cant in numbers and territorial power, and 
unassisted by the Press, or any previous lights 
of knowledge or improvement. Such an ex- 
ample might surely put tothe blush all modern 
states, particularly those, who, though aided by 





* Athens was classically termed, yogrepavog, or violet- 
crowned, and Sparta doptsrepavos, hasta cinctus, or jave- 
lin crowned. 
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mind—and all the lights of both ancient and 
modern learning, are yet unable properly to 
appreciate, and hence still neglect to avail 
themselves of the higher and truer appliances 
of national instruction and melioration ; or of 
such effective instruments of moral and social 
my sea 9 as the Fine Arts have ever proved 
to be in the hands of liberal and enlightened 
governments.* Not only have Christian and 
modern nations failed to rival the Heathen in 
the cultivation and improvement of the Fine 
Arts, and in the generous patronage of science 
and literature; but though guided by higher 
lights of truth, and oracles that deal in no 
double sense, or deceptive sentences, have 
also exhibited far fewer examples of that moral 
grandeur of character, and stern self-control, 
which still render the page of ancient history 
so rich in ethic instruction, so animating to 
the lovers of virtue, and so encouraging to the 
philanthropist, and the true friends of mankind. 
Too many of the former, indeed, and some of 
them that we reluctantly allude to, have, to 
the disgrace both of religion and human nature, 
exhibited to an astonished and gazing world, 
the humiliating spectacle, not only of a whole 
nation, exclusively engaged in the pursuit of 
gain, and occupied with mere material improve- 
ments—but of entire communities, rushing 
with the headlong haste and panting thirst of 
the Buflalo-herds of the Prairies, when ap- 
proaching a stream, from one wild speculation 
to another ; or in pursuit of each new mirage of 
the moral waste, whose seeming streams 
of gold and mines of wealth beguiled them 
on from afar, only to leave them at last 
involved in the universal melée of confu- 
sion and distress and of bankruptcy and ruin. 
Nor did the disguise thus incurred by a whole 
people, and here—for, as is ever the case where 
public calamities assume this wide-spread and 
appalling character, principle was abandoned, 
and honor forgotten, in the general ruin; the 
solitary instinct of self-preservation being alone 
called into action, and impelling each sinking 
sufferer to cling with impulsive grasp to the 
last plank left within his reach by the raging 
storm. Hence, seeing the period of distress 
here referred to,t not only individuals, but 
whole States, sought to relieve themselves by 
such expedients as seemed most available, or 
the nearest means at hand, from their accu- 
mulated embarrassments, and the threatening 
perils by which they found themselves sur- 
rounded. These melancholy and memorable 
results ought surely to open the eyes of the 

ple to the debasing effects and demoralizing 
tendency of the utilitarian system—which by 
encouraging an exclusive devotion to indus- 
trial pursuits, or to those arts which contribute 
solely to the physical comforts and accommo- 
dation of man—virtually give to these mere 
material objects, a preference over the moral 
and spiritual concerns, and the truer and better 














* The flourishing state of the Arts and Sciences under 
Napoleon, when the civil adininistration was conducted 
with equal energy and wisdom, and the military glory of 
France cast into the shade of eclipse that of all other 
nations, serve sufficieatly to show the error of the notion, 
to which certain shallow writers have contrived to give 
currency, that the culminating point of a country’s great- 
ness, that at which it attains to the highest degree of refine- 
ment, and its genius effloresces and fructifies into the finer 
productions of art and taste, is also always the period of its 
commencing decline, and marks the approach of that mor- 
tal term, to which nations as well as individuals are con- 
demned by fate. A mere coincidence, however, of events 
connected only by time, has here been mistaken for the re- 
gular and necessary sequence of cause and effect. For it is 
obvious that the period of a nation’s decline, whenever it 





to do with the the fragrance or colors of 
a flower have with its Lh a bee decay. 
t The great Crash of 1837 is alluded te. 
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interests of society. Experience, in a word, | 
has abundantly shown, that the utilitarian sys- 
tem, however specious may be its results, or 
the improvements that follow in its train, ever 
tends to introduce—where not associated with 
those humanizing and refined arts, which have 
in all ages proved the fairest handmaids of 
virtue, and at once the most graceful, and most 
solid supports of the social fabric ; even more 
certainly and rapidly than the luxury of monar- 
chies, or the license of democracies—that cor- 
ruption of morals, degeneracy of manners, and 
decay of patriotism, which precedes and pre- 
cipitates the downfall of states. Vain, thus 
far then, have been the lessons of history, and 
the example left by the free and great of old— 
to their successors in the career of liberty ; and 
equally vain has been the enlightened precedent 
which they set in relation to the encourage- 
ment of learning, and the patronage of the 
Fine Arts—as resent neglected and men- 
dicant condition of the latter, in the United 
States, sufficiently shows, and so ene meen | 
attests.* We have seen that Athens—thou 
smaller in territorial extent than many of the 
States of our American Union—and though 
constantly involved in war—still contrived, 
like the Halcyon on the waves, to keep the 
ever-troubled waters smooth around her little 
storm-rocked nest, and never lost sight of, or 
ceased to promote the interests of letters, 
science, the Fine Arts. It was thus that 
she became the “Cynosure of neighboring 
Eyes,” the intellectual. beacon-light of all suc- 
ceeding time, and within the magic circle of 
her “ sweet suburban ”— 
“ A little Acadeiny, 
Still and contemplative in living Arts." 

In the calm and laurel-shaded retreats of her 
sacred Academies—where a Socrates discours- 
ed, and a Plato walked and thought—she called 
forth from their native sources, with the divin- 
ing-rod of Genius, those sparkling fountains 
of knowledge, that have ever since continued 





* Though the Establishments referred to in the follow- 

ing paragraphs, have undergone some resuscitation since 

were published—the statements they contain, serve 

to illustrate our remarks, and show the condition to which 

the Fine Arts, and those Institutions that minister to an 

pent an tomy taste, invariably sink when left wholly de- 
pendent on private patronage and support :— 

Acapemy or Fine Arts.—A number of gentlemen, 
stockholders and others, have taken much interest in an 
effort to re-construct the Academy of the Fine Arts, which 
was recently visited by a destructive fire. They have 
been pleased to invite co-operation from their female 
friends. If the master spirits of the human race, the 
Lords of this fair creation, are willing. in an hour of need, 
to confess the value of assistance trom the feebler sex, 
there will be nothing intrusive or indelicate in the accept- 
ance of so oe an invitation—a tribute at once so un- 

e. 

A few ladies having consented to put their shoulders to 
a wheel, set in motion by stronger hands than theirs, 
though yet = in the mire, would imitate the mouse in 
the fable, which, by persevering use of its small means, re- 
lieved the lion from the net. 

Tus Museum.—Our citizens will hear with surprise and 
regret, that the splendid collection of curiosities known as 
the Philadelphia Museum, with the cases and fixtures, are 
now held u execution for debt, and will, unless some 

ment should be made suited to prevent so sad a re- 
sult, be sold by the Sheriff!!! This would indeed be de- 
plorable. debt amounts to over $100,000. The loss 
of such a collection would be a serious loss to Philadel- 
phia. This Museum has long been one of the most attrac- 
tive features of our ony. and contains many curiosities of 
the rarest character. Surely a few of our affluent citizens 
might go forward and make some arrangement calculated 
to es Se ote of such property under the hammer, 
and its probable removal to some other city, or perhaps 
some other country. 

Locat Irems.—The Philadelphia Museum.—A :veeting 
of the stockholders of this Institution was held on Monday, 
when Dr. Elkinton was called to the chair, and Mr. Sam- 
uel Elkin was appointed Secretary. A h of the diffi- 
culties of the Institution was presenied in a stutement by 
oe Board cf eae a amet that the Collection was at 

me cus of the Sheriff, for » debt of 
$112,000, claimed by the Trecees of the U. 8. Bank.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer, June 18th, 1845. 
srk soi aaa are Wee tpponed 
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to flow, as did the rivers of Paradise—towards 
the four quarters of the earth; and still nou- 
rish into beauty and maturity, the flowers of 
poetry—and the fruits of science and philoso- 
phy, wherever their classic and fertilizing 
waters spread. She was thus, like her own 
panoplied and guardian Minerva, ever “ pre- 
ae | for either field”—and wore among her 
mighty rivals without dispute, though not with- 
out envy, the bright and double-flowered wreath 
of Arts and Arms. It is solely then to the cir- 
cumstance of this single people of antiquity, 
having thus justly appreciated the advantage 
flowing from the cultivation of the Arts, and of 
the moral and intellectual powers of the human 
mind—that the world owes whatever of civili- 
zation, intelligence, + sqpemrred ad nag 
boast of or possess. The perpet mps © 
Athenian and Roman learning and science— 
rescued from the tombs of those great nations, 
and transferred, at first,to scarcely less obscure 
and gloomy retreats—the Christian cloister and 
the monkish cell—kept alive the solitary flame 
of knowledge during the collapse of society, 
termed the dark ages ; and finally, at the period 
of the Reformation, lent an _ increasing 
effulgence to the dawn of divine truth; 
and hence are still suspended with a super- 
stitious reverence, as the ancient beacon- 
lights of the human mind, in our modern 
seminaries of learning, and collegiate halls. 
But while we bask in the ever-widening 
radiance which they have been the means of 
shedding abroad over the world, or occupy 
ourselves in analysing their rays, admiring 
their prismatic splendor, and celebrating their 
beauty and gem-like lustre, we neglect to 
search into, or acquaint ourselves with, the 
source from whence these luminaries were 
kindled into such enduring brightness and 
world-enlightening magnificence. For only a 
few of the modern States of Europe—as 
France, Italy, and Bavaria—have availed 
themselves to any extent of the enlightened 
examples thus set them by antiquity, and 
sought to associate with the grandeur of 
power, and the glories of war, the refinements 
of civilization, and the graceful Arts of Peace. 
The great Napoleon, in the midst of continued 
wars, and with large armies, other public esta- 
blishments of all kinds to maintain, yet ever 
extended with gold-showering hand, a steady 
and paternal patronage to letters, the sciences, 
and the Fine Arts. It is thus that the Nation- 
al Institute, the Jardin des Plantes, the Acade- 
mies, and Military Lyceums of Paris, have be- 
come so many world-cnlightening foci, or 
burning mines of knowledge, which have ren- 
dered that great capital the seat of science and 
refinement, the school of the humanities, and 
the centre of modern civilization. The little 
oe of Italy, while they lasted, adopted 
and pursued a similar wise and enlightened 
policy; a policy to which we owe the revival 
of learning, and the rekindling of that “ Pro- 
methean heat,” by which the human mind 
was at last awakened from the sleep of ages, 
and the lights of liberty and knowledge were 
more diffused over a barbarous, enslaved, and 
long darkened world. Next to the main object 
of recommending the adoption of a similar 
licy by our government—that of devoting a 
portion of the national funds to the support 


design of this Essay to show, that neither pri- 
vate patronage, nor association of individuals, 
however high may be their standing and attain- 
ments, or however ample may be their pecu- 
niary resources, can do much, or anything 





permanently effectual, towards promoting the 
sciences and the tasteful arts, which require a 





and improvement of the Fine Arts—it is the | to 





more continued, certain, and steady encourage- 
ment, than can be ever afforded to them from 
such sources ; or that munificent culture and 
patronage, which can only be extended to them 
by the sovereign hand of the State. In Eng. 
land, where the patronage of a wealthy aristo- 
cracy makes up in some degree, though stil] 
but very imperfectly, for the neglect of a go- 
vernment too ignorant to promote, as it might 
otherwise do, the higher branches of know- 
ledge and taste; the Arts obtain a certain 
share of patronage and encouragement, that at 
least serves to keep them alive, and preserve 
them from extinction. While we value our- 
selves on these industrial arts, in some of 
which we are rivalled, if not surpassed, by the 
Bee, the Beaver, and the Ant; we evince a 
culpable indifference towards, if not total disre- 
gard for those higher and nobler pursuits, 
which tend to promote the moral improvement, 
and to develope the finer powers of the mind.* 
We once more express the hope, that the go- 
vernment will be aroused to a sense of the 
duty which it owes both to the le,and the 
claims of merit and genius : and will be induc- 
ed to direct a portion of its attention, and of the 
immense means at its = to the im- 
provements and nurture of the Arts—those 
“ Flaming Ministers,” to whom alone belongs 
the office of bearing aloft, and sustaining 
through all time, on never-wearied wings, the 
unfading and laurel-woven wreaths of a Na- 
tion’s g ory, genius and achievements. Even 
the impassible Orlando—war-bred and stern as 
he was, found that there was “ no armor 
against Fate,” or all-conquering Love, and be- 
came at Jast enslaved by the charms, and led 
captive in the chains of 
“ The fairest of her sex--Angelica.” 


May we not then indulge the hope—that 
Josue also, ploddin a utilitarian as he 
is, will not prove wholly insensible to the 
attractions of the divine Muse of Art—who, 
clothed in the dazzling charms and heaven- 
shed graces of ideal beauty, half unveils her 
Aspasia-like bosom, to attract his rds, and 
win his judgment in her favor? She, who at 
every step, like the Venus of Virgil—* patuit 
Dea”—discloses the Goddess, on her divine 
descent, may surely be expected to obtain, at 
least, a share of his affection, if she cannot 
break the spell by which he has so long been 
subjected to the influences of her Amazonian 
Rival, or the coarse courtesan Utility, by 
whose enchantments he has been so unhappil 

transformed, from the once prowessed and za d 
venturous Knight and Champion of Liberty, 
into a mere sordid speculator and ever-toiling 
earth-worm, and who exercises the dominion 
she has acquired over him, only to render him 
both a spendthrift and a slave, by alluring him 
onward from one expensive scheme to another, 
and keeping him for ever engaged in diggin 

canals, cutting down trees, or toiling on rail- 
roads; while, in the meantime, with light- 
fingered dexterity, and often before his eyes, 
she picks bis pocket of his hard earnings, only 
to squander them on worthless favorites, or on 
her own vulgar, tasteless, and often vicious plea- 





be spet pe our shores, to seek and find under the illibe- 


ral governments of the old world, the 
pecans ll ee fees at home. eyed 
species tion, produced in part png 

native merit, is surely only less injurious that which 
our t and open-armed welcome of the 
worthless and vicious of other invites in such 
daily our and which keeps 
~~ Seeded exchange so heavily and so ruinously against 
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sures. It was, in fine, by this mingled system 
of slavish toil and tasteless prodigality, that 
he was at last driven to adopt the desperate 
and discreditable course of repudiating his 
debts, instead of the false Dalilah, by whose ex- 
travagance they were incurred, by whom he 
a of the locks of his strength, and left 
at last a beggar and a bankrupt, both in purse 
and reputation.* In another Essay, we shall 
go into a further illustration of the subject, or 
of the doctrine we have advanced, viz. that 
neither private patronage, nor associations of 
individuals, however zealous may be their ex- 
ertions, or ample their means, can do anything 
rmanently effective towards the promotion 
of the Fine Arts ; and that they can nowhere 
be made to take root or flourish, but by the aid 
and nurturing care of the Sovereign Power of 
the State. For as the Chariot of Sesostris 
was drawn by Kings—the Car of the proud 
and coy Muses must be made to move with no 
less triumph and imperial state ; Powers and 
Principalities must bow down to them, and 
submit to contribute to their exaltation and 
support. ATHENIAN, 





Reviews. 


An American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
gree Sesising the whole vocabulary of 
the edition in two volumes, quarto ; the 
entire corrections and improvements of the 
second edition in two volumes, royal octavo ; 
to which is prefixed an Introductory Disser- 
tation on the Origin, History, and Connexion 
of the Lan of Western Asia and 
Europe ; with an explanation of the princi- 
8 on which languages are formed. By 

oah Webster, LL.D., &c., &c., &c. Re- 
vised and “et by Chauncey A. Goodrich, 
Professor in Yale College. With Pro- 
nouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, Classi- 
cal, and Geographical Names. Springfield, 
Mass.: G. and C. Merriam. 1848. 


NINETEEN years ago Dr. Webster published 
the first edition of his American Dictionary, 
in two rather ponderous quarto volumes—the 
price of which was twenty dollars. There 
are not a few scholars in this country who 
remember the first appearance of the work, 
from the fact that the price at which it was 
sold placed it entirely bopenil their reach. 
Twelve years after, in the year 1840, it was 
re-issued, with the addition of several thousand 
words, and with many improvements, particu- 
larly in giving more enlarged and accurate 
depictions of foreign, technical, and unusual 
terms. This second edition was published in 
the neater and more compact form of two 

octavo volumes, and was sold at fourteen 

rs. The present edition embraces all the 
important matter of the other editions, with 
very t additions and improvements, and is 
issued in a single beautiful volume, crown 
pn of 1451 pages, and is offered, we un- 
erstand, at six dollars. The mechanical 
execution of the work is singularly neat, and 
even beautiful ; and it is without example, in 
the history of American book-making, that a 
work of this itude, and designed for 
extensive circulation among people of all 
classes, should be issued in a form so at- 
tractive. 

It is rare, that we are permitted to notice a 
work of so much interest and importance as 
this. Without doubt this isthe best Dictionary 
of the English Language—and if tested by the 





* We have already referred to the commercial ruin that 
overtook the country in 1837—that of 1825 was scarcely 
ess general or severely felt. 


great essentials to a perfect dictionary, it is 
eminently deserving of the name. Nothing 
is easier than to gather together a vocabulary 
of English words, and even to augment such 
a list by thousands of new and uncommon 
names, and combinations of names, that may 
have appeared in things called English books. 
No literary labor is easier, and costs less ex- 
penditure of the mental effort, with no very 
great expense of time either, than to append to 
such words, what may be called definitions, if 
the appellation may, by courtesy, be given, to 
a loose and hasty description now and then; 
followed by an ill-assorted medley of all the 
words whose signification can claim the re- 
motest affinity to the word to be defined, or, as 
a seventh cousin, can come into the circle of 
its kindred. But to make a careful and well 
considered selection of the words that deserve 
to be called English ; and to justify this selec- 
tion by a reference to the best writers who use 
the words, and to the passages in which they 
use them, and to justify your selection of words 
that do not appear in ain by inquiry, by cor- 
respondence, and by that miscellaneous know- 
ledge which the mind, awake and attent upon 
this object for years, is seen to attract, and 
which sucha mind even cannot acquire except 
by making it the great business of its exist- 
ence for years upon years : this is work of the 
severest and most painful kind. When this 
is done, the work of defining remains as the 
larger half of the task. To define is not to 
gather an accretia of words called synony- 
mous ; but it is first to seize, by a distinct and 
discriminating look, the proper meaning of the 
word—then to do justice to that meaning by a 
philosophical and precise description, which 
shall be felicitously expressed. It is then to 
draw out from this the secondary meanings in 
their historical order—each one of these being 
described clearly and forcibly, and not dimly 
suggested by another word, which, by the very 
fact of its being another word, is, in nine cases 
out of ten, proved to be no definition of the 
one in question ; last of all, it is to give a 
sufficient number of examples of the con- 
nexion in which the word is used by good 
writers, to justify its use, and to explain its 
various imports. 

With these two views of the methods in 
which Dictionaries may and ought to be made, 
and of what Dictionaries are when they are 
made according to the ways in which they 
are prepared, we have regarded it as one of 
the best ascertained of all facts, that a Dic- 
tionary is one of the most valuable, or the 
most valueless of books—being, in the one 
case, an epitome of the thoughts and know- 
ledge of thousands of active and discriminating 
minds, or, in the other, a miscellaneous col- 
lection of error, confusion, and truth, all pass- 
ing for well considered and established verity, 
and invested with an oracular authority. 

Among all the Dictionaries of the English 
language, which have appeared since John- 
son's, Webster's stands by itself as peculiar in 
two respects—these are, that it was prepared 
with the just idea of what a Dictionary ought 
to be, accompanied by the purpose to realize 
this idea, and that it was prosecuted with the 
toil of years, mainly and laboriously devoted to 
this as their great business. It was seven 
years from the time that Johnson issued his 
plan for a Dictionary of the English language, 
till the appearance of the first edition of the 
work. These seven years were years of busy 
and distracting toil. Dr. Webster conceived 
the plan and resolved upon the execution of 
his work thirty-five years before the issue 





of his first edition, and devoted to it no little 
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time and attention during the twelve years 
that intervened, before the publication of the 
second edition. Whatever may be thought of 
the results of this labor, one thing is most cer- 
tain, that no other Dictionary Sas been pre- 
pared with an aim so high and so just ; and 
by labor so persevering and life-long. 

We do not propose to discuss the merits of 
this work—nor need we; for the public appro- 
bation, with a singular unanimity, has con- 
ceded to it the praise of unrivalled excellence 
in the most important particular, in respect to 
the superiority of its definitions. If there 
were deficiencies or mistakes on any points— 
and if these errors in knowledge, judgment, or 
taste, were rendered face by the singu- 
lar and perhaps ungraceful pertinacity with 
which the veteran lexicographer asserted and 
defended them, there is little occasion for us 
to look back upon the deficiencies, to discuss 
old questions in regard to them, or to attempt 
to adjust the balance in contests about single 
words—contests proverbially ferocious. The 
points and words were few, compared with the 
multitudes in respect to which there was no 
dispute ; and it would seem, that to make 
these few the tests of the good or evil, of the 
reception or rejection of a work generally 
conceded to be so good, were, to say the least, 
not a little unjust and ungenerous too. But, 
as we have already said, the past is past. T'ne 
Dictionary that we have now to scrutinize is 
not the ‘Dhitioniry as Dr. Webster made and 
left it, but is Webster’s Dictionary, as revised, 
and, as it appears in the present form, correct- 
ed and enlarged, and evidently designed for an 
extensive circulation. 

The selection of the editor was most happy. 
Prof. Goodrich was the man, of all others, to 
whom the work ought to be committed—a 
near relative of the original author, and hay- 
ing lived in habits of daily intimacy with him 
during the whole of his own active life, having 
been concerned in the abridgment of the ori- 
ginal work, and, above all, having been devoted 
to the study and criticism of words and phrases 
during thirty years as a Professor of Rhetoric, 
&c.—a life marked by singular energy, fidelity, 
devotedness, and success ; and being possessed 
of a nice discrimination and just taste, which 
have been sharpened and held awake by the 
constant call of professional duty as discharged 
to thousands of men who live to attest his 
success, he was the individual who was dis- 
tinetly fitted for, and called to, his duty. How 
laboriously he would discharge this service, 
might well be conjectured by those who know 
the man ; and how laboriously he has given 
his own time and strength, as well as directed 
the researches of others, during nearly three 
years of devotion to the work, might easily be 
attested by his friends. The results of this 
labor appear on every page, and show that 
these three years have been the most valuable 
that have ever been given to the work, and 
have given to the present edition an excellence 
which an editor rarely gives to any work, least 
of all the revise of a Dictionary. e can say, 
from a careful examination of the edition of 
1840, and that of 1847, that important de- 
ficiencies have been supplied—some blemishes 
have been removed—bad taste and imperfect 
information have been corrected—and anew 
value, completeness, and reliability, have been 
imparted to the whole work. 

The results of these labors, and the new 
character and value which they give to this 
edition of the Dictionary, may indicated 
under the several heads of Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Definitions, and Pronunciation. 

1. Orthography.-We place this foremost, 
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because it is the point in respect to which cer- 
tain of our readers will inquire first of all, and 
with the greatest interest. On this point much 
has been said, somewhat honestly and with 
reason, and somewhat ignorantly and angrily, 
and in regard to which a difference of opinion 
has been maintained by different critics. It is 
but fair that the editor should speak for him- 
self, and we accordingly give an extract from 
his preface :— 


‘In reference to Orthography, some im- 
portant alterations have been made, but in strict 
conformity, it is believed, with the author's 
principles on this subject. The changes in our 
orthography, recommended by Dr. Webster, are 
of two distinct kinds, and rest on very different 
grounds. These it may be proper for a moment 
to consider. His main principle was, that the 
tendencies of our language to greater sim- 
plicity and broader analogies, ought to be 
watched and cherished with the utmost care. 


“ We felt, therefore, that whenever a move- 
ment towards wider analogies and more general 
rules, had advanced so far as to leave but few ex- 
ceptions to impede its progress, those exceptions 
ought to be set aside af once, and the analogy 
rendered complete. On this ground, he rejected 
the u from such words as favour, labour, &c. 
Of these we have a large number, which came 
to us, in most cases, from Latin terminations in 
or through the Norman French, but encumbered 
with a silent u, as in emperour, authours, 
editours, &c. From this entire class, except 
about twenty words, the u had been gradually 
dropped ; and, in respect to these, scarcely any 
two persons can be found, however strenuous for 
retaining it, who are in practice consistent with 
each other or with themselves, as to the words 
in which this letter is used. In fact, we have 


reached a point where, unless we take Webster, 
and the dictionaries which agree with him, as 
our guide, we have no standard on the subject ; 


for Johnson, Walker, and others, retain the u in 
numerous words, into which no one would think 
of introducing it at the present day. Public 
convenience, therefore, demands that we do at 
once what must ultimately be done. No one can 
believe, that the progress of our language will 
be arrested on this subject. The w will speedily 
be omitted in all words of this class, unless, 
from the sacredness of its association, it be re- 
tained in Saviour, which may stand for a time 
as a solitary exception. Nor is it Dr. Webster 
who is the innovator in this case, but the 
English mind, which has for two centuries been 
throwing off a useless encumbrance, and moving 
steadily on tuward greater simplicity in the 
structure of our language. Such, too, is the 
case with certain terminations in re pronounced 
like er, as centre, metre, &c. We have nume- 
rous words of this class derived from the French, 
all of which originally ended in ze, as cider 
(cidre), chamber Senenebens &c. These have 
been gradually conformed to the English spelling 
and pronunciation, till the number in re is re- 
duced to not far from twenty words, with their 
derivatives ; and in respect to them also, the 
process is still going on—center is, to a con- 
siderable extent, the spelling of the best mathe- 
matical writers—meter is the word given by 
Walker in his Rhyming Dictionary, from a sense 
of the gross inconsistency of attaching to this 
word, and its derivative diameter, a different 
termination. Others are gradually undergoing 
the same change ; Dr. Webster proppses, there- 
fore, to complete the analogy at once, and con- 
form the spelling of the tew that remain to the 
general principles of our language. Acre, lucre, 
and massacre, present the only difficulty, from 
their liability, if changed, to be mispronounced, 
and may therefore be suffered to stand as neces. 
sary exceptions. Another departure from the 
epics of English Orthography, which Dr. 

ebster has endeavored to correct, is one that 
was pointed out by Walker, in very emphatic 
terms, nearly fifty years ago. The principle in 
question is thie—that, in adding to a word the 


formatives ing, ed, er, &c., a single censonant 
(if one precedes) is doubled, and when the 
accent falls on the /ast syllable, as in forgetting, 
beginning, &c., but is not doubled when the 
accent falls on any of the preceding sylla- 
bles, as in gardening, &c, Walker, in his 
fifth Aphoristn, says, ‘ Dr. Lowth justly re- 
marks, that an error frequently takes place in 
the words worshipping, counselling, &c., 
which, having the accent on the first syllable, 
ought to be written worshiping, counseling. 
An ignorance of this rule has led many to write 
bigotted for bigoted ; and from this spelling 
has frequently arisen a false pronunciation. 
But no letter seems to be more frequently 
doubled improperly than 7, Why we should 
write libelling, levelling, revelling, and yet 
offering, suffering, reasoning, I am totally at 
a loss to determine; and unless 7 can give a 
better plea than any other letter of the alphabet, 
for being doubled in this situation, I must, in 
the style of Lucian in his trial of the letter T, 
declare for an expulsion.’ These were the de- 
liberate and latest opinions of Walker. If he 
had taken the trouble to carry them into his 
vocabulary, instead of relying on a mere remark 
of this kind for the correction of the error—if 
he had simply stated, under about forty verbs, 
how the participle should be spelt (for he did 
not give participles in his Dictionary), and had 
altered six or eight words, as worshipper into 
worshiper, traveller into traveler, &c., the error 
would probably, by this time, have been 
wholly eradicated from our orthography; and 
Dr. Webster would have escaped much ignorant 
vituperation, for following in the footsteps of 
Walker and Lowth. Walker also says, in his 
Aphorisms, ‘ Why should we not write dull- 
ness, fullness, skillful, willful, as well as 
stiffness, gruffness? ‘The principles of our 
language plainly require us to do so; and Dr. 
Webster felt that the change might easily be 
made. The words which need to be reduced to 
this analogy are only about eight in number, 
including installment, inthrallment, which, if 
spelt with a single 7, are liable to be mispro- 
nounced instal-ment, &c. Again, the words 
expense, license, recompense, which formerly 
had a ¢ in the second syllable, have now taken 
an s, because the latter consonant is the only one 
used in the derivatives, as expensive, &c. A 
similar change is needed in only three words 
more to complete the analogy, namely, defen<e, 
offense, and pretense ; and these Dr. Webster 
has changed. It is sometimes asked, * Why not 
change fence also?” For the simple reason, 
that its derivatives are spelt with a ¢, as fenced, 
fencing, and the word therefore stands regu- 
larly with others of its own class. Finally Dr 
Webster proposed to drop the u in mould and 
moult, because it has been dropped from gold, 
and all other words of the same ending. Such 
are the principal changes under this head, in- 
troduced by Dr. Webster into his Dictionary. 
In the present edition the words are spelt in 
both ways, for the convenience of the public, 
except in cases where this seemed to be unne- 
cessary, or was found to be inconvenient. These 
changes, considering the difficulty that always 
belongs to such a subject, have met with far 
more favor from the public than was reasonably 
to be expected. Most of them have been ex- 
tensively adopted in our country. They are 
gaining ground daily, as the reasons by which 
they are supported are more generally under- 
stood ; and it is confidently believed that, being 
founded in established analogies, and intended 
merely to repress irregularities and remove petty 
exceptions, they must ultimately prevail. 

** The other class of changes mentioned above, 
rests on a different basis—that of Etymology. 
These will be estimated very differently, ac- 
cording to the acquaintance of different persons 
os ne languages from which the words are 

erived, 


** When Dr. Webster substituted bridegoom for 


bridegroom, and fether for feather, &c,, the 
German critics highly applauded the change. 





They predicted its speedy and universal recep- 





tion, because similar improvements, on a much 
broader scale, had been easily made in their 
language. But Dr. Webster found the case to 
be widely different among us. After an ex- 
periment of twelve years, he restored the old 
orthography to a considerable number of such 
words. 

‘In the present edition, it is restored in 
respect to nearly all that remain, from the ful! 
conviction that, however desirable these changes 
may be in themselves considered, as they do not 
relate to the general analogies of the language, 
and cannot be duly appreciated by the body of 
the people, they will never be generally re- 
ceived,” 


From this it is clear, that changes in the 
modes of spelling will be made in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary ; convenience will dic- 
tate simpler and shorter methods, while analo- 

will seek to conform a few exceptions to 
ams law of the class. These 
changes are obvious in the history of the Eng- 
lish language for the last half century—they 
are more striking in general in the German 
and French, in consequence of the greater 
fondness for theoretic improvement which 
characterizes these nations, in contrast with 
the more conservative spirit of the English. 
There are not a few, who call themselves 
scholars, who seem to be entirely unmindful of 
the fact, and who in the zeal against Dr. 
Webster, and for the “ pure English unde- 
filed,” dexterously assume that in some blessed 
golden time in the past, the orthography was 
struck off in full perfection, as neat and bright 
as a new coin fromthe mint. But the fact is, 
this pure English orthography, which it is 
sacrilegious to invade, is the style of aH 
to which they were accustomed in childhood, 
and which was determined by the author of 
the spelling book and the proof-readers of 
their nursery tales. Such men ought to be 
aware that changes are inevitable, and will be 
made, not by the makers of dictionaries, but by 
writers and readers. Nor are these changes 
confined to America. They are sanctioned in 
England, and by high authorities. The last 
charge (for 1847) to the clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Lewes, by Julius Charles Hare 
no mean scholar of Oxford too, we happen 
to have before us, and it contains certain spe- 
cimens of spelling which throw quite into the 
background any efforts of the kind which the 
New England has ever projected. 

The only question which is worthy to be 
raised is not whether changes will be made, 
but whether particular changes are justified, 
are in good taste. We are free to express the 
opinion that some of those pro by Dr. 

ebster, and admitted into his former edi- 
tions, were not wise nor desirable. We are 
glad that they have been omitted in the present 
edit.on. It is possible, too, that in some few 
insulated cases, a regard for the decided opi- 
nion of Dr. W. and for the wishes of the sur- 
viving members of the family, may have over- 
ruled the better judgment and taste of the 
editor. The propriety of the greater portion of 
them we leave to those who reject them, to 
argue in detail, against the striking facts and 
well considered principles of the extract given 
above. Only let the argument be in detail, 
and let it be directed to particular words, we 
would hear no more of general denunciation of 
change and improvement. om 

2. Et is another point to whi e 
indiana mites will be directed. This 
has been left without “ material alterations.” 
In this department Dr. Webster did not ac- 
complish all that might be conceived of as 
i desirable ;—but who has done so much, 
or has left results that are more valuable? He 
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did indeed attach an excessive importance to 
certain Oriental affinities, which he imagined 
he saw. But was there ever an ardent Ety- 
mologist, who was not the devotee to fond 
fancies? And what has been the golden har- 
yest so much talked of but never gathered, 
from the Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic so zea- 
lously pursued of late, but without having yet 
surrendered their stores? This mine may not 
have been wrought so thoroughly, nor its pro- 
ducts so carefully discriminated as one would 
desire, but it is idle to slight Dr. Webster’s 
efforts as valueless, and worse than idle to call 
them feeble. In the languages of Europe 
proper, his collection of roots, derivations, and 
similar words, is copious. Only let not the 
critic sup that Dr. Webster would trace 
these w to a common root, and so seek to 
find an argument against his Etymologies ; 
nor let him forget that these words are not ne- 
cessarily given, as springing from a common 
root, but as shedding various lights on a com- 
mon idea, by enabling the scholar to refer to 
its several names. 


3. Definitions.—The additions and improve- 
ments have been most important. Indeed, it is 
to the improvement and perfection of this de- 
partment that the painful and thorough labors 
of the editor have been principally directed. 
In these labors he has availed himself of the 
assistance of gentlemen distinguished in their 
several departments of investigation, and able 
to give clear, full, and determinate definitions 
of the terms, with which they have been most 
familiar. The results of the editor’s labors 
are indicated under the following classes :— 

a) Thousands of New Words have been 
added to this edition, and carefully defined. 
These words are not unimportant words, 
which can hardly be considered as having 
passed through the forms of naturalization, 
nor are they technical and — words, 
which can be easily counted by thousands, but 
they are real and important. They are not 
defined by synonyms, or by some general rela- 
tion to some other words as is universally the 
case, with every recent ecg except 
Webster’s, but there is usually a real and pre- 
cise description. 


We name a few of these words :—Air-cells, 
Air-plant, Alcalde, Aldine editions, Alluvian, 
Alluvium, Alpaca, Ambrosian-chant, Ambu- 
lance, Anastatic-printing, Animal-magnetism, 
Annular-eclipse (Anion and Cation, Anode and 
Cathode, in galvanism), Annat, Annulation, 
Animism, Anthropomorphist, Aplastic, Apollo- 
Belvidere, Arabesque, Arboretum, Archway, 
Areolate, Argand-lamp, Astral-lamp, Arma- 
tive of a magnet, Arm’s length, Arrow-headed 
characters, Artiste, Ask-pan, Assientist, Atoll, 
Atrabiliary, Attar of Roses, Attrahent, Auction 
(Dutch), Augustan, Australia, Azotize. These 
are a few under the letter A only. It is but 
a specimen of those which might be added un- 
der the same letter. A simple inspection of 
these words will convince any one, that the 
words are all important, and that many of 
them are words of which an accurate and re- 
liable definition is not easy to be procured 
from common books of reference. If any one 
would know how well they are defined by the 
editor who has added them, he must consult 
the work in detail. We are quite certain that 
no one can do this, without seeing in them the 
amplest evidence that they are the result of 
faithful research, of clear and close thought. 
We are as certain, that if the critic will com- 
pare these definitions with those of such of 
these words as occur in any other dictionary, 
he will be vividly im with the incom- 
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rable superiority of the definitions in 

ebster. 

(6) New senses have been added to words 
already defined in previous editions. It may 
well be supposed that this could not be done, 
except by a very careful scrutiny, and that 
such new definitions must be valuable. Of 
additions of this class are Ablation, definition 6. 
In this edition we have a clear and extended 
account of a custom in the Romish Church 
communicated by the late Bishop Fitz-Patrick, 
of Boston. The correspondent definition in 
the other edition from Johnson, is erroneous. 
aang pina two important senses are added, 
one of occupation in business, &c. ; the other 
as the word is used in physiology. Abstract, 
No. 4, is new, and is the not uncommon sense 
in these days of Dishonesty, in which goods 
are said to be abstracted from a parcel, and 
cloaks from the entry of a dwelling. Abate, 
No. 2, is new—as to abate taxes. Abnormal, 
No. 2; the important signification in botany. 
Abbreviation, No. 4; inusical use of the word ; 
additions are made to No. 3. Abortive, No. 6, 
has an important addition tothe use in botany. 
To Accomplish, No. 6; to arm and equip; as 
used by Shakspeare. Actual, No. 3; existing 
at the present time (Burke). Admiralty, No. 
2; as applied toa building. Adversaria, No. 
3; as applied to a collection of Notes and Se- 
lections (the most common signification). 
Aerate, No. 2; the important signification in 
zoology—expressed also by the word Arteria- 
lize. Aeration, Nos. 2 and 3; the sense in 
Zoology and Agriculture. Affected, No. 7; 
the use in Algebra. Affiliation; as used in 
English law. Air-vessel, No. 2; an important 
signification. Alarm, No. 5; a contrivance 
for waking persons out of sleep. Albino, No. 
2; a great improvement in precision and full- 
ness. Alcove, Nos. 3 and 4. Alphabetical, 
Nos. 2 and 3. Alternate,No. 2. Ambulatory, 
No. 4; sense in Ornithology. Ambuscade, 
No. 3; for a body of tinny EE in ambush. 
Amende-honorable; Nos. 1 and 2, full and 
important definitions are added. Anniversary 
days; asin the Romish Church. To Answer, 
Nos. 9 and 10. We might easily give a list 
more than twice as long as this under the let- 
ter A, as a guide to the reader in his compari- 
son of the editions of 1840 and 1847. To 
know the value of these additions, and the 
amount of labor which they have cost, it is re- 
quisite that the comparison be made in detail. 

(c) Many words have been re-defined ; these 
words were defined well enough in the earlier 
editions, at least such would have been the de- 
cision of the great mass of readers. It will be 
seen, however, by an accurate comparison of 
the old and new definitions, that far ter 
fullness and exactness is secured by substitut- 
ing a new for the old definition. Of this class 
are many words taken from recent Encyclo- 
pwdias and Dictionaries, both general and par- 
ticular, which have contributed so much to fix 
and to render familiar the senses of multitudes 
of technical and scientific terms; references 
are constantly made to Brande’s Encyclopedia, 
the Penny Encyclopedia, and the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, the Oxford Glossary of Ar- 
chitecture, the Encyclopedia of Architecture, 
to Johnson’s Farmers’ Encyclopedia, and 
Gardner’s Farmers’ Dictionary ; to the works 
of Fosbroke and Smith in General Antiquities ; 
to Coleman and Hook in respect to the Anti- 

nities, Usages, &c., &c., of the Church of 
ngland, and of the various churches; in 
Botany, to the works of Loudon and Lindley ; 
iu Natural History, to Partington and Jardine ; 
in Geology, &c., to Humble; in Mercantile, 
Commercial, and Banking affairs, to McCul- 
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loch; in Manufactures and the Arts, to Dr. 
Ure ; in Engineering and Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, to Hebert, Francis, Grier, and Bucha- 
nan; in Seamanship, to Totten; in Military 
affairs, to Campbell; in the Fine Arts, to 
Elmes ; in Domestic Economy to Webster and 
Parkes, and also to Cooley. 


Much important aid has been derived by the 
editor from able coadjutors, entire classes of 
definitions have been prepared by or submitted 
to the inspection of gentlemen eminent in the 
several departments to which these defi_.itions 
relate. Thus, the articles in law have passed 
under the eye of Hon. Elizur Goodrich—those 
in Ecclesiastical History and Ancient Philoso- 
phy have been revised by Dr. Murdock—the 
terms in Chemistry have been revised by Prof. 
Silliman—those in Medicine by Dr. Tully— 
those in Oriental Literature by Prof. G. W. 
Gibbs—those in Natural Philosophy, &c., b 
Prof. Olmsted—those in Mathematics by Prof. 
Stanley—those in Geology and Mineralogy by 
James D. Dana, Esq.—those in em As- 
tronomy and Entomology by E. C. Herrick, 
and those in Painting and the Fine Arts by 
Nathaniel Jocelyn, Esq. The value of these 
definitions can easily be tested by a reference 
to any under each of these heads. As for in- 
stance, to Alabaster, Beryl, Clearage, Con- 
choidal, Feldspar, Garnet, &c., by Mr. Dana— 
or to Adiaphorist, Crusade, Nestorian, Nomi- 
nalist, Realist, Platonism, Pietist, Infra Cessa- 
rian, Sublaplarian, Transcendent, Transcen- 
dental, by Dr. Murdock. To obtain accurate 
and full knowledge under those heads in a dic- 
tionary, has never been thought possible; 
and the utmost that has been thought of, was to 
find some general account of the word. Dr. 
Webster did much to gather accurate know- 
ledge in the various departments of science, 
but it was his choice rather to elaborate alone, 
the materials furnished by others, than to de- 
pend entirely on those who were more com 
tent in their own circle than himself. The 
editor of the present edition has adopted a 
different course, and hence the great superi- 
ority of whole classes of definitions of words, 
of which it is difficult to find any just account 
from any other single source. This circum- 
stance gives to this edition not only a decided 
superiority, but it may be truly said that no 
other dictionary deserves to be compared with 
it, inthe value of their classes of definitions. 


Besides these particular specifications, it de- 
serves to be said generally, that the marks of 
the editor’s labors are to be seen on every 
page—in the correction of errors (compare 
post note in the editions of 1840 and 47); in 
securing greater fullness and precision, com- 
pare—induction, sensation, subjection, objec- 
tion, apodosis, protasis, accommodation (in 
theology), cameo, bull (Irish exact sense), bul- 
letin, barbacue, Boodhism, dilemma, clever, 
conundrum, congestion, detail, n. defalcation, 
dolphin, flying artillery, flying bridge, gl 
coach, gum-tree, occasional, causes, mp- 
sest, powow, proscenium, neology, neologist, 
scallop, schoolman, studio, sublimity, sophister, 
soph, sovites, sphynx, strophe, vignette, wall- 
eye, wall-eyed, a ag aay worne, yahoo. 
Conure also, a whole class of words, appro- 
priate to the English universities—as senate, 
regents, non-regents, congregation, proctor, 
he pth mre syndic, — . Ba to 
size, to battel, servitor, commoner, fellow- 
commoner, pensioner, ee wra . 
optimi, tripos-paper, supplicat, com 
ma commemoration, wey. , Com- 

also, w of peculiar origin, as 
coveally. to send to coventry, philopena, boss, 
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Allspice, Charles’s wain, cynosure, to curse by 
bell, book, and candle, &c., &c. 

4. Pronunciation. The differences between 
the present edition and the former, are consider- 
able and important. The figured key is now 
ray at the bottom of each ince instead of 

ing given once for all, at the beginning of 
the work, as has previously been the case. 

Many words and parts of words, in cases 
where it was required, have been re-spelled. 
The critical student who will consult this 
figured key in connexion with the remarks 
which accompany it in the introduction, will be 
satisfied with the analysis of the vowel sounds, 
and will acquiesce fully in the opinion that as 
many sounds are exhibited as is desirable. A 
mark attached to each vowel is exceedingly 
undesirable, as it disfigures the page and con- 
fuses and embarrasses the eye of the reader. 
Such a mark becomes more embarrassing, if 
the proper pronunciation of the monosyllabic 
words ae are fixed on as the standard, is 
itself a matter of question, if these very words 
are differently pronounced by whole classes of 
men, and if they represent not clear and single 
vocal enunciations, but are slightly diphthongal. 
Take for instance, the two sounds of a as in 
care, and in pass. We select these as exam- 
ples, because it has been made a ground of ob- 
jection against Webster, that he has given to 
these sounds no place in his figured key. The 
English pronunciation of a in care, &c., &c., is 

iven by beginning with the sound of a as in 
fate, and terminating it with the slight sound 
of e, which sound of e it is impossible not to 
give, when ais followed by r, re, or ir. The New 
England pronunciation is given by beginning 
with a as in bat, which by the deflection occa- 
sioned by r, re, ir, terminates also in e. The 
sound with which the element is struck, re- 
ceives the right or wrong pronunciation of 
both vocal elements. Of this nicely shaded 
sound, Dr. Webster reasoned, and the present 
editor coincides with him in opinion, that it is 
far better to mark the vowel as a in fate, than 
to have a separate mark in the figured key. 
By giving the mark of a in fate, you secure 
the proper enunciation of the vowel. By giv- 
ing place to a separate vowel sound, you set up 
as a standard, a syllable which is not fixed as 
a standard in the actual usage of the reader, 
and in this country you incur the risk of con- 
firming a faulty American pronunciation. Nor 
can you indicate the exact nuances or shadings 
of sounding, y description or the combination 
of all the vocal elements which enter into the 
compound utterance, without a still greater 
danger of causing and confirming an affected 
pronunciation. Such was Walker’s error, in 
attempting to express to the eye in his diction- 
ary the peculiar vowel sound in kind, guide, 
sky, and girl. Then again, if you adopt the 
method of indicating the shadings and delicate 
combinations in the sound of one vowel, why 
not do the same in the case of another and in- 
deed of all the vowels? If you give a mark 
for the sound of a, as in care and pass, as dis- 
tinguished from those of a in fate and father, 
why not Fe a separate mark to distinguish 
the sound of o in bold from that in colt, and of 
0 in not, from o in soft? The reason why the 
figured key is not thus complicated by the pre- 
sent editor, is most satisfactory, and that is 
that it disfigures the page, to encumber each 
vowel with a separate mark, and embarrasses 
the reader, who can hardly be supposed to be 
80 familiar with a multitude of shaded sounds, 
as to be able to refer to them as determinate 
standards. 

These several differences are, however, 
clearly described by the editor of the present 
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edition, and the valuable remarks on this sub- 
ject on page lxxxiv., show that as a pronounc- 
ing dictionary, Webster can no longer be com- 
lained of as deficient, erroneous, or in any 
d sense American. In the indication of nice 
combinations of the sounds of the consonants, 
which in some dictionaries is prosecuted to a 
vicious excess, the result of which can only be 
to mislead and confuse, we observe a de- 
signed and yet not a deficient simplicity. In 
respect, however, to the best methods of secur- 
ing the right representation of sounds of the 
vowels and consonants, there will of course be 
different opinions between the authors and 
friends of different dictionaries. It ought, how- 
ever, never to be said, because it can no longer 
be said with truth, that Webster’s pronuncia- 
tion, as exhibited in this edition, differs from 
that of tiie best English authorities,—that, it 
inculcates American peculiarities, or fails to 
exhibit that approved by the best English au- 
thorities. 

This edition is also accompanied by a me- 
moir and an engraved portrait of the author, 
and to it is appended corrected tables of Scrip- 
tural and classical proper names; and a full 
and closely printed list of modern geographical 
names, prepared expressly for this work, and 
occupying nearly forty pages. 

The appearance of this elaborate work in 
a form so beautiful and so cheap, is worthy to 
be hailed as an event of marked and peculiar 
interest in our National Literature. As we 
follow it in its wide diffusion through the 
various sections of our Union, and see it in- 
stated in thousands of households as the book 
of universal reference, and think of it as likely 
to diffuse information so full and at the same 
time so accurate, we give it our hearty God 
speed. We do not desire to assume a partisan 
attitude in respect to any peculiarities which 
may have hindered the usefulness of former 
editions, or which may be objected against it 
in this, but have thought that a book of so 
many undisputed and indisputable excellences, 
might well deserve to be greeted at its re-ap- 
pearance in a form so novel, and with so many 
additional attractions, by an accurate and ex- 
tended exhibition of its peculiarities. 

The American who cherishes the honor of 
the literature of his country, may with good 
reason be proud of this dictionary, and regard 
with ardent enthusiasm every eflort to give it 
additional value, and a more extended circula- 
tion. The fact that such a work has been pro- 
duced in this country,a work which can be 
sent to the mother country as a Thesaurus in 
that common language which unites the mother 
and the daughter land, more valuable than any 
which England has produced with all her 
leisure, her libraries, and her means of research, 
is fitted to give us a just pride in the past and an 
ardent hope for the future. The author of the 
original now sleeps with the dead, but it was 
his rare fortune to hear while living from the 
lips of the excellent Chancellor Kent, the follow- 
ing words of eulogy. 


“For nearly half the century, ‘ amidst obsta- 
cles and toils, disappointments and infirmities,’ 
he has nobly sustained his courage; and by 
means of his extraordinary skill and industry in 
the investigation of languages, he will transmit 
his name to the latest posterity. Jt will dwell 
on the tongues of infants, as soon as they have 
learned to lisp their earliest lessons. It will 
be stamped on our American literature, and be 
carried with it over every part of this mighty 
continent. Jt will be honored by three hundred 
millions of people—for that is the number which 
it is computed, will, in some future age, occupy 
the wide space of territory stretching from the 
torrid to the arctic regions, The dmerican Dic- 
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tionary of the English Language is a work of 
profound investigation, and does infinite honor 
to the philological learnin; and general litera- 
ture of this country. Happy the man who can 
thus honorably identifyhis name with the exist- 
ence of our vernacular tongue. There is no 
other way in which mortal man could more ef- 
fectually secure immortality beneath the skies.” 





Poems of Early and Afier Years. By N. P- 
Willis. Tlustrated by E. Leutze. Carey 
& Hart. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Ir is gratifying to see another of our country’s 
poets worthily enshrined. Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Halleck, have received the compliment 
awarded Jong since in England to Rogers and 
Campbell—that of an illustrated edition of 
their writings. In each case the engravings 
have been made from original designs by Ame- 
rican artists. We are informed that these 
beautiful volumes take the places, in a great 
measure, of the splendid but trifling annuals 
once so much in vogue. This indicates an 
advancement both in general taste and public 
spirit. Weare among Leutze’s most ardent 
admirers, but we do not think his vein particu- 
larly adapted to find genial subjects in the poe- 
try of either Bryant or Willis. The former is 
so purely meditative or quietly descriptive, that 
such an artist as Leutze could scarcely find 
desirable material throughout his writings. 
Durand should have illustrated Bryant. His 
facility in landscape and love of scenery places 
him at once in relation with the finest effusions 
of the author of Thanatopsis. Many of the 
sketches in the volume before us are happily 
conceived, and in some instances de- 
cided artistic merit ; but two or three of them do 
not add to the attractions of the volume, nor is 
there any special felicity in the subjects chosen. 
The fact is that Leutze’s turn of mind is some- 
What too dramatic to sympathize readily with 
the delicate pictures which distinguish the 
poetry of Willis, As a whole, however, the 
volume is truly elegant, and reflects great credit 
on all whose labors contributed to its execution. 
It will undoubtedly become a standard gift- 
book. In renewing our acquaintance with 
these poems, thus beautifully re-published, we 
are surprised to find how correct was our early 
estimation of their merits. In some points, 
Willis stands alone among the poets of our 
country. If there is an English bard of 
whom he reminds us, it is ornwall. In 
analysing the charm of his more successful 
pieces, we think it lies in a remarkable fancy 
rather than a high imagination. His pictures 
are not elaborate, but some of his hints are ex- 
quisitely suggestive. In the Scripture poems, 
especially, there occur touches which enlist 
sympathy completely, where a word more or 
less would spoil the effect. In this respect, 
Willis approaches the more tender passages of 
the old English dramatists. When he de- 
scribes the “ echoing vestibule ” as giving back 
“the slide of loose sandals ;” the locks of the 
child as sleeping 
“ At the lips of Bathsheba unstirr’d— 
So fearfully, with heart and pulse kept down, 
She watch'd his breathless slumber ; 

and the jewell’d hilt of the sword of Absalom, 
“whose diamonds lit the passage of his 
blade ;’"—the reader’s mind is furnished with 
an i that supersedes any detailed expres- 
sion. isisa high principle of art. Through 
his fancy, therefore, rather than his earnestness, 
comes the divine afflatus to Willis. There is 
often a delicacy of outline, which, like some of 
the pen-sketches of a great painter, conveys a 
delightful impression. Next to the sacred 





poems, Melanie appears to us the most satis 
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factory. It has a combination of melody and 
imagery scidom equalled. The description of 
Italy yed as is the theme, is freshly 
beautiful. But it is needless to dwell upon 
productions so familiar to our readers. We de- 
i merely to commend to their attention 
this superb edition of a favorite poet; in which, 
as the — assures us, the author has 
thoroughly revised and finally selected for pub- 
lication, the poems of both early and ire 
years. 
An Account of the Organization of the Army 
the United States; with Biographies of 
istinguished Officers of all Grades. B 
Fayette Robinson, late an officer of the 


Army. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
1847. 


PHILANTHROPISTS have regarded the present 
enlightened era as the harbinger of better 
things for mankind. They have hoped that, 
growing out of the disastrous results of long 
and bloody wars, a revolution of opinion had 
taken place, a new policy had prevailed in Eu- 
ropean cabinets, and the foundations of a broad 
and lasting peace had been laid throughout the 
world. The pacific state of Europe, the pa- 
tient resort to treaties and negotiation, the 
forbearance of powers holding the attitude and 
the means of resistance ever since the great 
alliance cemented on the downfall of Napoleon, 
all had fostered the hope. France, with her 
pride smarting under a recent wound, with her 
restless ambition, her warlike tendencies, and 
thirst for glory, had been seen for many years 
to cultivate the arts of industry and peace, and 
to be extending far and wide the blessings of 
commerce and civilization. The great and 
leading powers of the Continent seemed no 
longer to thirst for new conquests and territo- 
rial aggrandizement. The desolating wars of 
Europe had been felt to its very centre. Re- 
pose was needed, and man, regenerated in 
principle, and tanght wisdom by the past, 
seemed to view in peace and union the only 
hope of liberty and happiness. A new era had 
dawned upon the world. Wars were to cease 
—the sword, so long unsheathed, was to be 
changed into the pioughshare; and one great 
bond, growing out of the wisdom, benevolence, 
and self-interest of nations, was to unite them 
all in one common tie. Such were the hopes 
and views of many foreign philanthropists, 
and of Jay and Channing, and the other advo- 
cates of the t principles of peace among 
ourselves. But those who look at the great 
theatre of past events in Europe, during the 
wars of Napoleon, must perceive that the lon 

continuance of peace hes been the result 
rather of the exhausted state of all parties, 
and of no peculiarly exciting causes having 
arisen, than of the world’s settling down in a 
set of opinions which were entirely to govern 
the future, and to put an end to wars for ages 
tocome. Nations—it is true—have discover- 
ed that wars are destructive to their interests 
and the progress of civilization. But the na- 
ture of man is not chan He is the crea- 
ture of ambition. With increase of power 
comes the love of glory and of sway; with 
wrong or oppression tle spilt of revenge; 
with the encroachments, or unlawiul assump- 
tion of one’s neighbors, comes jealousy and a 
resort to force. And thus war, like the earth’s 
volcanic agencies, though smothered for a time, 
is ever ready, when great moral causes stimu- 
late its action, to burst upon the world. It 
serves to purify the moral atmosphere, and to 
improve the condition of nations. In Europe, 
at this moment, it must be apparent to every 
observing mind, are deeply sown the seeds of 
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a protracted struggle. In our own country, 
too, where, removed from the causes of dissen- 
sion which have agitated distant lands, the prin- 
ciples of peace seem to have been rooted and 
have found their home, there has sprung up 
suddenly the pride of conquest, the thirst for 
glory, and the aims and ambition of a military 
power. We may safely assume, then, that 
while men are subject to the same passions in 
every age, and stimulated by ambition, love of 
fame, and a thirst for aggrandizement, wars 
will not cease, nor be out of vogue among na- 
tions ; that they will be always regarded with 
intense interest—and that works which treat 


y | of them will be popular, and read with avidity. 


More particularly all that relates to the army 
of the United States, and its gallant and dis- 
tinguished officers. As these are viewed with 
a just pride, and their characters should be 
studied and known, we hail the volumes above 
announced as a valuable addition to our stock 
of information. ‘The Organization of the 
Army of the United States assumes just now 
a great importance. The proud achievements 
of our army in Mexico have rendered it pecu- 
liarly so ; and our author has treated this sub- 
ject in a very detailed form, and with much 
clearness and fidelity. The duties and orga- 
nization of the different departments, with 
their respective spheres of action, and their re- 
sponsibilities, are here laid down, and show a 
system admirably perfect. Not to mention 
other instances, occurring everywhere, we 
were particularly struck with this fact in the 
effectual checks and regulations of the quarter- 
master and commissary generals’ departments. 
It is to be regretted, however, that brevet rank 
in our service, first conferred on Major-General 
Taylor during the war of 1812, for his gallant 
defence of Fort Harrison, has been a source of 
so much trouble in our army since that period. 
From this cause General Worth was induced 
to resign his commission, and his country lost 
his services in the two first glorious battles of 
the Mexican war. 

We have always looked with pride to the 
Military Academy at West Point, of which our 
author has given us many interesting details. 
We have often blushed for our country, when 
ignorance and prejudice threatened the destruc- 
tion of an Institution whose whole history, 
alike in peace and in war, has proved its foun- 
dation to be not the least striking monument of 
the true Republicanism, the wisdom, the fore- 
sight, the Patriotism of WasnincTon. It has 
produced some high names in literature and 
science, and men of professional distinction ; 
but above all, officers of commanding talent in 
the corps of Engineers, the most efficient arm 
of our service in the present war. The des- 
patches which record the storming of Monte- 
rey, the siege of Vera Cruz, and the fight of 
Cerro Gordo, form a glowing commentary on 
the value of that admirable Institution. On 
every battle ground of Mexico, where Ring- 
gold, Inge, Page, and Ridgely fought; on the 
slopes of the Pacific, where fell the gallant 
Johnston ; on the Llano of Texas, where the 
elegant and accomplished Burgwin found a 
grave; amid the burning sands of the Caliente, 
where the Christian soldier, Vinton, perished, 
its merit stands 12corded. Wherever our na- 
tion’s flag has been borne, the West Pointers 
have won a proud distinction, and added to 
their country’s glory. ‘The question as to the 
utility and permanence of this Institution is 
settled for ever. 

Our author then glances at the War of 
1812-15—-condemns with great justice the 
plans on which its early campaigns were con- 
ducted. He next reviews the subject of Brevet 
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rank, and approves the views of President 
Polk on this yes and delicate subject, in 
which, we think, the country are inclined to 
sustain him. 

A —= portion of this work is taken up 
with Biographical Sketches of the prominent 
officers in our service. That of General Scott 
is by far the most extended. It commences 
with his early education, traces him throughall 
his military career, and ends with the last tri- 
umphant battles of his first campaign in 
Mexico. 

Our author pays throughout a high tribute 
to the decision, energy, and military talents of 
General Scott. An anecdote related of him 
after the surrender at the battle of Queenstown, 
and which we do not remember to have met 
elsewhere, will favorably illustrate his charac- 
ter, and serve to amuse the reader. 


‘* His visitors proved to be two of the party of 
Indians who had attacked him while bearing the 
flag of truce. One of them Scott recognised at 
once, by his tall stature, as a chief known as 
Captain Jacobs; the other, though a son of the 
celebrated Brant, had less fame, but was a pow- 
erful and muscular man, Ina jargon in which 
might be traced a confusion of Indian and the 
two European languages spoken in Canada, they 
questioned Colonel Scott as to whether he was 
wounded or not, and informed him they had fre- 
quently fired at him. The chief at length be- 
came angry, and seized the colonel to turn him 
around in order that he might examine his back. 
Any one who has ever looked into the wild fiery 
eye of the general, may readily conceive how he 
felt at this familiarity. With one effort of his 
muscular arm he threw the Indian to the other 
side of the hall, and at the same time said, ‘ go, 
villain; you shot like a squaw !’ The taunt, and 
what had previously occurred, lashed the chief 
into a fury, and he rushed upon Scott with his 
knife drawn. His companion followed his ex- 
ample. ; 

“The idea of asking for assistance did not 
enter the mind of Colonel Scott; and had re- 
treat been possible, he would have died before 
he would have moved one step. Fortune al- 
ways favors the brave ; and Scott saw within his 
grasp the swords of his captive companions. 
With a soldier’s eye he selected the longest, 
which chanced to be a heavy dragoon sabre, 
which probably had been worn by one of the 
volunteer officers. The heavy steel scabbard 
fell from it immediately, and with one step to 
the side, Scott placed himself in such a position 
that he was enabled to keep the point at Jacobs’s 
breast, at the same time that he was in guard 
towards his companion. Jacobs’s life was in the 
power of Scott, who seemed nothing loath to 
take it At the same time it seemed not im- 
probable that Scott would scarcely be able to 
foil the other, in spite of his occupying a posi- 
tion which rendered it impossible for them to 
attack him in the rear. At this moment Capt. 
Coffin, a nephew of the well known Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, and an aide of General Sheaffe, 
entered on a visit of courtesy to the prisoners, 
and, amazed at what he saw, called loudly for 
the guard. At the same moment he placed a 
pistol at Jacobs’s head and seized Brant by the 
arm The sentinels came in immediately on 
being called for. Inthe whole affair there had 
been no noise; and they dragged off the two In- 
dians, who most cordially cursed white men and 
all the laws of war.” 


The writer thus sums up the services and 
position of General Scott at this time. 


‘* Thus ended the first campaign of General 
Scott in Mexico. Words cannot make its im- 
portance more evident than a simple recapitula- 
tion of a few lines will, What has he done? 
Within five months he has landed on an enemy’s 
coast the largest army ever equipped by the 
United States, without the loss of a man; cap- 
tured the second fortress of the world with a 
loss of less than one hundred men, while the 
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enetny had. thousands killed and an army disor- 
ganized; stormed a ition which, in his 
vanity, the Napoleon of the New World con- 
sidered impregnable, taking three thousand men 
and five generals prisoners, and after three days 
incessant fighting crushed the Mexican army. 
Truly, to him belongs the name of ‘the great 
pacificator.’ 

** such is the Major-General of the army, the 
biography of whom thus sketched is long, be- 
cause it embraces a large portion of the history 
of the American army. He is its beau ideal, the 
idol of the men and officers of his command, 
who obey him with absolute mental and person- 
al submission, because the annals of his long 
career satisfy them that he is one of those who 
act by the golden rule, and an honor to their 
profession, He holds a rank second to that of 
no living man, and is worthy of it,” 


General Gaines is next noticed, and an im- 
partial review is made of his official acts and 
character. For his gallant defence at Fort 
Erie, “ never surpassed, and rarely equalled,” 
as our author observes, and for which he was 
brevetted Major General, he receives the high- 
est meed of praise, and the author vindicates 
the course pursued by him at the commence- 
ment of the Mexican war. Incidental notices 
are made of the wars in which Black Hawk 
and Osceola figured, and of Santa Anna and 
the Mexican chiefs, who have been brought 
prominently forward in the present contest. 

General Taylor's life and the incidents of the 
war with which he is so gloriously connected, 
occupy a large space in the work before us. 
The battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
and Buena Vista, with the storming of Monte- 
rey, are described in a lucid and spirited man- 
ner. No romance ever embodied events and 
scenes more wonderful and striking, and actions 
more lofty and heroic. Our author says of 
General 'l'aylor :— 


**General Taylor has yet work to do for the 
nation, in Mexico, and, it may be, in a higher 
capacity. He is now one of the great men of 
the nation, and essentially the popular idol. A 
man of deeds, he speaks to the purpose; a 
swordsman, he has full command of the pen. 
He is emphatically one of whom the nation may 
be proud—fit for any career, seeking none; 
aware of his own power, yet unobtrusive; a 
soldier, but a lover of peace ; occupying a high 
rank, yet contemning its trappings. Such men 
are sent but rarely, and only to accomplish a 
great end, establish a great principle, or correct 
a great abuse.” 


Of General Worth, who has long been one 
of the leading spirits of the army, and won dis- 
tinction in every battle in which he has engag- 
ed since the war, the most honorable mention 
is made, as also of those officers who have been 
placed in prominent positions, and who have 


gained a just renown. Of these we have not 
time to enter upon any further notice. Their 
history is given in detail, and in the most strik- 
ing light, to which we refer the reader. On 
the whole, we think that these volumes form a 
very readable work, and possess at the present 
juncture a peculiar interest. They are well 
written, and evince impartiality and research. 
They are marked with enthusiasm and a 
patriotic feeling honorable to the author, and 
are agreeably interspersed with anecdotes of 
distinguished men. They give a description 
of the line and corps of the staff, and of the 
general organization of the army, which are 
much needed. They may aid also in preserv- 
ing the memory of the services of many distin- 
guished men, which might have been overlook- 
ed in the general annals of our country, and 


which are too often forgotten when | i 
only in tradition. oe ene 
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A Hist the Stale Georgia. By the 
Rev. W. n 2: New York: D. 
‘Appleton & Co. 1847. 


Tue islature of the State of Georgia, by 
an act of its own, having put the materials of 
history into the hands of a man of taste, ability, 
and research, have brought forth a work alike 
creditable to the State, and to its accoinplished 
author; a work, not a collection of facts 
and data, the disjecta membra of the historian, 
but a digested, analytic, and synthetic produc- 
tion, to be read with interest and profit. With 
the exception of an occasional clericalism, so 
to speak, a tendency to square opinions by his 
own rule, rather than by the broader one of 
universal import, a slight degree of philosophic 
limitedness in construing the natural failure of 
the views of the early Trustees of Georgia, it 
is a book to be preserved and cherished as a State 
literary monument; and, indeed, these ble- 
mishes are of such little comparative impor- 
tance, as scarcely to mar the excellence of the 
whole. 
Rich as are the historic associations of the 
several colonies of o: be ~_ 4 — 
ia are peculiarly so. ethorpe, the founder, 
a a se of aah rare a varied accomplish- 
ments, as bring to mind the chivalric men of 
the Elizabethan age, and we wonder how the 
reigns of Anne and George should have held 
even a vestige of the high-toned gentleman, 
the daring commander, and true-hearted man, 
such as existed in him. Early in life we find 
him serving under Prince George, and doing 
battle with the Turk, at the siege of Belgrade ; 
later, he wages war with the French, the Span- 
iard, and the Indian, in defence of his favorite 
colony of Georgia, and the last rising in favor 
of the house of Stuart brought him once 
more into the field. We find him the com- 
panion of Burke, and Johnson, and Goldstaith, 
together with others of the wit and learning of 
the day. Hannah More thus playfully de- 
scribes him, when the lapse of nearly a cen- 
tury had put the seal of greatness, not only to 
the great enterprise which had so much 
filled his thoughts, but to his own personal 
character :— 


***] have got a new admirer, and we flirt to- 
gether prodigiously. It isthe famous General 
Oglethorpe, perhaps the most remarkable man 
of his time. He is the foster-brother of the 
Pretenier, and much above ninety years 
old. The finest figure you ever saw. He fre- 
quently realizes all my ideas of Nestor. His 
literature is great; his knowledge of the world 
is extensive ; and his faculties as bright as ever. 
He is one of the three persons mentioned by 
Pope, still living: Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Marchmont are the other two. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Southern, the tragic poet, and all 
the wits of thattime He is, perhaps, the old- 
est man of a gentleman living; and he could 
have entertained me by repeating passages 
from Sir Eldred. He is quite a preux chevalier 
—heroic, romantic, and full of the old gal 
lantry.’” 


The companion of kings, of heroes, of 
moralists and scholars, must himself be no 
ordinary man; to be as much at home in the 
cabinet as the camp—versed in the intricacies 
of theology, fruitful in expedients, intrepid in ac- 
tion, calm and vigorous in the council, and, 
withal, a pleasing companion, a steady friend, 
and far-seeing philanthropist, involves an out- 
line of character so august, that the blemishes 
of a few subordinate shades may well sink into 
oblivion. To escape at all from mediocrity, 
is something ; to escape worthily—more ; but 
to rise with absolute greatness is reserved for 
the few—and one of these must be Oglethorpe. 





Our author says :— 


[ Dec. 11. 


“It is an interesting fact, in his history, that 
he lived to see his infant colony become a great 
and free State. Among the earliest to call on 
John Adams, the first ambassador of the United 
States to the Court of St. James, was Oglethorpe. 
He who had planted Georgia, and nursed it in 
its feebleness till it grew up to be a royal colony 
of England, joined hands with him who had 
come to the British Court the representative of 
its national independence. Well might Edmund 
Burke tell him that he looked upon him as a more 
extraordinary person than any he had ever read 
of; for he had founded the province of Georgia, 
had absolutely called it into existence, and had 
lived to see it severed from the Empire which 
created it, and become an independent State.” 


Of the purity of his motives, and the eleva- 
tion of his life, the best testimony is in the 
fact, that he enjoyed not only the respect, but 
the affection of John and Charles Weeley, 
men, whose lives were at once so simply great 
and immaculately pure, that they pal the 
right to be radical in judging of the moral cha- 
racteristics of others. The well-known early 
differences between Charles Wesley and Ogle- 
thorpe, so fully set forth in Southey’s Life of 
John Wesley, were finally adjusted in a man- 
ner creditable alike to the magnanimity of Ogle- 
thorpe, and the primitive goodness of Wesley. 
On this occasion the characteristic spirituality 
of the latter caused him to remark, that—* in 
the next or eternal world, we should probably 
learn why so much of mistake and error, 
causing so much misery in this world, should 
be suffered to exist.” The reply of Oglethorpe 
is equally characteristic, both from its breadth 
and suggestiveness. “ Yes, it may be, unless, 
as I apprehend, we shall regard the experi- 
ences of this world in the manner that we re- 
gard the playthings of our childhood.” 

Independent of the value of our colonial 
history, as showing the giant of our Union in 
his swaddling clothes, the details of the ex- 
perience, and the manifold expedients by which 
men, cast upon their own resources, thrown 
into new and untried exigencies, work their 
way upward to a well organized society, and 
finally, by the, increase of wealth, of popula- 
tion, and power, aided by the wisdom of com- 
pact, become a great empire, is valuable as a 
portion of man’s history. That in almost all 
cases the colonists departed from the original 
ground of the patentees, is not in the least 
surprising. A mode of society organized in 
the closet may be “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
but when brought forth to the test of ex- 

rience, is found almost always to fail. 

umanity is a stubborn fact—its qualities in 
the aggregate are everywhere the same. Like 
conditions produce like results. Even we, 
prosaic as we profess to be, have in our mind’s 
eye a most charming state of society—-in which 
men wear a hunting-shirt and loose trowsers 
strapless and suspenderless, girded only at the 
waist, with low-crowned broad-brimmed hats : 
the women boddices, and skirts where the ankle 
is allowed to peep out, and veils, but never 
bonnets, except as a penalty—we see the 
lanes and fields pouring out an orderly popula- 
tion at the prompting of — chimes, and 

ou ing wi ms upon their lips, 
and frank, honest smiles. ‘There are herds of 
cattle, and quantities of poultry, and chanti- 
cleers, making great ado as the night wanes— 
all things go on with the harmony. 
There is no discord, except an occasional out- 
break when good wife somebody’s goose treads 
over the white linen of neighbor so and so, 
who had spread it out to aye or young mistress 
—— donned too fine a ice, or mounted an 
extra riband ; differences to be ted in 





the best ordered state of things. 


ut mark, 
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just as we imagined our ublic perfect, and 
finished all that could be bey ara rhaps, 
but in comes a Goth, a Gaul, or an 
and our people fire like powder at 
the touch of a match. They are off wi all sorts 
of new-fangled notions. Improvements and 
are the order of the day. No matter 
pure, no matter how good or hew happy 
they may have heretofore been, they consider 
themselves to have been in an undeveloped 
state—they wonder at the “day of small 
things,” and are fairly in the race of nation- 
dom, to take the common amount of restless 
enterprise, discomfort, evil, and luxury, finally 
to be pushed aside with all the empires that 
have passed before them, which, in their turn, 
have yielded to the hold of primitive giants. 
Originally each of the colonies was based 
upon some sentiment or object exclusive of all 
others, which, in time, was obliged to yield 
itself to more general interests. That of the 
Floridas, being the oldest, was based upon the 
lust for gold, and the singular disposition of 
the Spaniard to sacrifice all interests and go 
all lengths, for the sake of spreading the 
Catholic — and enlarging the boundaries 
of the church. Foremost upon the territory, 
he is now likely to be fairly driven from the 
whole northern continent. The French, too, 
who so early settled themselves in Acadia, 
and whose magnificent schemes aimed at no 
less than a great transatlantic empire, united 
with the Spaniards in their Roman Catholic 
aims, and sent their inviting missionaries into | 
the wigwam of the savage from the bleak 
Newfoundland to the Valley of the Mississippi 
—these too have passed away. 


Of the colony of Virginia, which was to 
furnish silk and wine and tobacco for the 
world, if we except the coronation robe of 
Charles the Second, made from Virginia silk, 
we hear comparatively little except of the last, 
while her great men have helped to modify the | 
governments of the whole world. New York, | 
based upon commerce with no indirect aim, | 
but a general tendency to order and well- | 
being, has ever since sustained her supremacy, | 
and, while suffering her full share of peril and | 
difficulty, and her full share of responsibility, 
has advanced steadily and greatly. Massa-| 
chusetts, intent upon the founding of a pure | 
Church of God, whose exacting abstractions | 
should utterly re i the outer man, has found | 
her creed clipped and modified, and her people | 
first to embrace the subtle questionings of | 
every new dogma. Georgia founded, in the 
pure spirit of philanthropy, an asylum for the 
poor but honest debtors, and for the super- | 
abundant bone and muscle of old England, | 
which were wasting from inaction, before the 








passage of half a score of years found its | 
ply almost entirely changed. Men broken) 
y misfortune, and those who have no faculty 
of self-provision, are not the material out of 
which to evolve the best order of society, and, 
accordingly, the order of Moravians, and the 
persecuted Salzburghers, were warmly wel- 
comed to the infant settlement. The brief | 
history of the latter we will give entire, as | 
interesting in itself, and illustrative of the, 
happy style of our author. 


“ These Germans belonged to the Archbishop- 
ric of Salzburg, then the most eastern district of 
Bavaria; but now, forming a detached district in 
upper Austria, and called Salzburg, from the 
broad valley of the Salzer, which is made by the 
approximating of the Norric and Rhetian Alps. 

heir ancestors, the Vallenges of Piedmont, had 
been compelled by the barbarities of the Dukes 
of Savoy, to find a shelter from the storms of 
persecution in the Alpine passes and vales of 











Salzburg and the Tyrol, before the Reformation ; 
and egy «ed since, had they been hunted out 
by the hirelings and soldiery of the Church of 
Rome, and condemned for their faith to tortures 
of the most cruel and revolting kind. Such was 
the case in 1620, when the head of one of their 
pastors was nailed to his pulpit, and others mur- 
dered by ingenious ways. In 1684-6, they were 
again threatened with an exterminating perse- 
cution ; but were saved in part by the interven- 
tion of the Protestant States of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, though over one thousand then 
emigrated on account of the dangers to which 
they were exposed. 

** But the quietness which they had enjoyed 
for nearly half a century, was now rudely broken 
in upon by Leopold, Count of Firmian, and 
Archbishop of Salzburg, who determined to re- 
duce them to the Papal faith and power. He 
began in the year 1729, and ere he ended in 
1732, not far from thirty thousand had been 
driven from their homes, to seek among the Pro- 
testant States of Europe, that charity and peace 
which were denied them in the glens and fast- 
nesses of their native Alps. More than two- 
thirds settled in the Prussian States; the rest 
spread themselves over England, Holland, and 
other Protestant countries, 


* Thrilling is the story of their exile. The 
march of these Salzburghers constitutes an 
epoch in the history of Germany. They were 
an army of martyrs, setting forth in the strength 
of God, and triumphing in faith even under the 
rigor of persecution. _ Marshalled under no en- 
sign but the banners of the Cross; led on by no 
chieftains but their spiritual pastors; armed 
with no weapons but their Bibles and hymn 
books, they journeyed on, everywhere singing 
pwans, not of military victory, but of praise and 
thanksgiving to Him, who, though they were 
cast out and oppressed, had yet made them 
* more than conquerors,’ Arriving at Augsburg, 
the magistrates closed the gates against them, 
refusing them entrance to that city, which two 
hundred years before had, through Luther and 
Melancthon, and in the presence of Charles V., 
and the assembled Princes of Germany, given 
birth to the celebrated Augsburg Confession, for 
clinging to which they were now driven from 
their homes; but overawed by the Protestants, 
the officers reluctantly admitted the emigrants, 
who were kindly entertained by the Lutherans. 

** The sympathies of Reformed Christendom 
were awakening on their behalf, and the most 
hospitable entertainment and assistance were 
everywhere given them. Reigning princes, 
heads of universities, students of colleges, rectors 
of churches, vied with each other in doing 
honor to those who preferred to forsake the 
haunts of their youth, rather than the religion of 
their hearts. In answer to the invitation ad- 


(dressed by the Trust to the venerable Samuel 


Urlsperger, forty-two men with their families, 
numbering in all seventy-eight, left Augsburg on 
the 2ist of October, 1733, and took up their 
melancholy journey to the sea-board. Furnish- 
ed, through the kindness of their Augsburg 
friends, with three rude carts, one to carry their 
baggage, and the other two to carry their feeble 
women and children—the rest travelling on foot 
—they began their pilgrimage as strangers to a 
far country. Various were the fortunes of their 
toilsome journey; now cheered by the charities 
of their brethren, now threatened by their adver- 
saries, and now turned out of their course by 
the intolerance of Romish zeal. But their 
sorrows seemed for a moment forgotten in the 
heartiness of their reception by the pious Lu- 
therans of Frankfort, in Nassau. These worthy 
burghers, learning of their approach, went out on 
the road to meet and welcome them. Joyous 
were the congratulations, affecting the inter- 
view with the toil-worn pilgrims; and hastily 
forming a procession, they marched towards the 
city two and two, and entered the gates singing 
one of their much-loved psalms. Remaining 
here a few days for refreshment, they embarked 
upon the Maine, and soon entered the beautiful 
Rhine; and as they sailed down its current, now 
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passing under beetling cliffs, now hurrying by 
some grim and frowning castle, now floating 
through vine-clad slopes, and now sweeping 
past its beautiful towns and villages, they spent 
their days in holy converse, and the hymnings of 
devotion, 

**On the 27th of November they reached 
Rotterdam, where they were joined by ‘ their 
chosen teachers of the Divine Word,’ Rev. Mr. 
Boltzius, deputy superintendent of the Latin 
Orphan School at Halle, and Rev. Mr. Gronan, a 
tutor inthe same. They embarked on board the 
Trustees’ ship at Rotterdam, on the 2d of De- 
cember; and aftér a long passage down the 
channel, having been much tossed by the waves, 
they reached Dover on the 2ist of December. 
Here they were visited by the Trustees, and 
treated with every kindness and attention; en- 
gaging the sympathies of their English friends by 
the piety and sobriety of their lives and actions. 
With an ‘oath of strict piety, loyalty, and 
fidelity,’ they began their long sea voyage on the 
Sth of December. In the minute diaries which 
they kept, as well as in the letters of the pastors, 
are abundant records of their thoughts, sayings, 
and doings on this voyage. All was new to 
them : coming from the interior of Europe, they 
knew the ocean only in name; but now this 
world of waters, with all its strangeness and sub- 
limity, was around them. ‘The wonders of the 
deep inspired them with awe and humility, but 
did not cower or dispirit them; for no sooner 
had the last hill of England sunk behind the 
horizon, than with united voice they broke forth 
in a psalm of glory. Sunset upon the ocean, the 
silvery path of the moon upon the waters, the 
cloud-filled sky, the storm howling through the 
rigging, the sea cloven into waves by the mighty 
tempest, the favoring gale that speeds them mer- 
rily on their course; furnish them with new 
themes of praise, new emotions of gratitude, and 
new topics for their daily journals or unwearied 
correspondence. Their good ship reached 
Charleston in March; and here they were so for- 
tunate as to meet with Oglethorpe, who had 
come thither for the purpose of embarking for 
England. Abandoning this design for the pre- 
sent, in order that he mightsettle the Salzburgh- 
ers, in whose welfare he had taken such deep 
interest, he returned to Georgia.” 


By an early provision of the Colony, all re- 
ligions were to be tolerated, except that of the 
Roman Catholic, an exception made partially 
from the natural English prejudices of the set- 
tlers, but mostly from their proximity to the 
Spaniards on the south, with whom they were 
otten brought into collision ; it became a matter 
essential to their own safety to exclude all akin 
to them in faith from their borders. Notwith- 
standing this restriction, we find them hospita- 
bly entertaining four hundred of the unfortu- 
nate Acadiens, who had been consigned to 
their sympathies when driven into their d 
and cruel exile. Nothing can be more affect- 
ing than the details of the winter march of 
these simple people, beautiful and primitive 
were they, through the frozen forests of 
Maine, onward to their various places of refu 
never again to be re-united as a people. T 
ruthless barbarity which drove eighteen thou- 
sand people from their homes, burning their 
houses and laying waste their fields, so that 
they could by no means return, will find a 
parallel in the cruelties that have been heaped 
upon unhappy Poland, but must remain for ever 
a foul blot upon the enlightened government of 
Great Britain. 

We, who arrogate so much for the North, so 
much in the way of morals and religion, would 
do well to study the early annals of our sister 
Colonies. Not one of these possessed a finer 
religious ee than go disciplined 
as they had been by John Wesley and by 
Whitetield, and not one made more strenuous 
efforts to keep itself clear from the system of 
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slavery, all others indeed regarding it in the 
spirit of the times not only as harmless, but 
essential to the comfort of a new country. 

In religious instruction, Georgia seems to 
have been in advance of the age, having anti- 
cipated many of the modern refinements for 
the poor. 

“ As a part of John Wesley’s parochial labors, 
he established a school of thirty or forty children, 
which he placed under the care of Mr. Dela- 
motte, a man of good education, who endeavor- 
ed to blend religious instruction with worldly 
learning; and, on Sunday afternoon, Wesley 
met them in the church before evening service, 
heard the children ‘ recitetheir catechism, ques- 
tioned them as to what they had heard from the 
pulpit, instructed them still further in the Bible, 
endeavoring to fix the truth in their understand- 
ings, as well as their memories.’ This was a 
regular part of his Sunday duties, and it shows 
that John Wesley, in the parish of Christ 
Church, Savannah, had established a Sunday 
school nearly fifty years before Robert Raikes 
origiaated his noble scheme of Sunday instruc- 
tion in Gloucester, England, and eighty years be- 
fore the first school in America, on Mr. Raikes’s 
plan, was established in the city of New York.” 


One more extract, showing the romantic re- 
sources of Georgia, enough to tempt one of our 
novelists to the book, we must take our 
leave of this interesting work :— 


“* While Oglethorpe was thus engaged in Flo- 
rida, a plot was discovered among the Indians, 
which threatened serious consequences to all 
the southern colonies. This was occasioned by 
the artful intrigues of a German Jesuit named 
Christian Priber, who was employed by the 
French to spy out the condition of the English 
provinces, and to seduce the Cherokees from 
their allegiance to the English. He went up 
into the nation in 1736, and conforming at once 
to all their manners and customs, made himself 
master of their language, and gradually insinu- 
ated into their minds a distrust of their allies, 
a love for the French, and such notions of in- 
dependence and impSrtance as made them fit to 
assert rights never before claimed, and which 
he knew would not be conceded ; and upon this 
anticipated refusal, he based his scheme of 
bringing them to an open rupture with the Eng- 
lish. Acting upon their vanity, he got up what 
in the eyes of the savages was a splendid coro- 
nation scene, in which he crowned the chief as 
king of the confederated towns, and bestowed 
upon the other head men and warriors such 

ompous titles as flattered their pride and stimu- 
fated their ambition, Priber was appointed 
royal secretary to the King of the Cherokees, 
and under this official title corresponded with 
the English Indian agents and the colonial go- 
vernments. An attempt was made by South 
Carolina to secure him, and Colonel Fox was 
sent up as a commissioner to demand him of the 
Indian authorities; but he had so ingratiated 
himself with them that they refused, and with 
such a spirit and resentment that the commis- 
sioner was compelled to return without securing 
his prey. His ascendency over the nation was 
great. He used the Indians as the tools of his 
machinations, and they looked upon him with 
feelings of profound veneration, and professed 


subservience to his scheme of linking their in- | 


terest to that of the French on the Mississippi 
and the Gulf of Mexico. His plans, however, 
were defeated by his capture at the Tallipoose 
town, when within a day’s journey of the French 
garrison, to which he was hastening. ‘Thus se- 
cured by the traders, he was sent down with all 
his papers under a strong Indian guard to Fre- 
derica, to be judged and punished as Oglethorpe 
should direct. On the return of the general 
from Florida, he ordered his strange prisoner to 
be examined, and was not a little surprised to 
find, ufder his coarse dress of deerskins and In- 
dian moccasins, a man of polished address, great 
abilities, and extensive learning. He was 
versed not only in the Indian language, of which 


he had com 
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a dictionary, but also spoke 
the Latin, French, and Spanish fluently, and 
English perfectly. Upon being interrogated as 
to his design, he acknowledged that it was ‘ to 
bring about a confederation of all the southern 
Indians, to inspire them with industry, to in- 
struct them in the arts necessary to the com- 
modities of life, and, in short, to engage them 
to throw off the yoke of their European allies of 
all nations.’ He proposed to make a settlement 
in that part of gia which is within the 
limits of the Cherokee lands at Cusseta, and to 
settle a town there of fugitive English, French, 
and Germans; and they were to take under their 

articular care the runaway negroes of the Eng- 
fish. All criminals were to be sheltered, as he 
proposed to make his place an asylum for all 
fugitives, and the cattle and effects they might 
bring with them. He expected a great resort of 
debtors, transported felons, servants, and negro 
slaves from the two Carolinas, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia, offering as his scheme did toleration to all 
crimes and licentiousness, except murder and 
idleness Upon his person was found his private 
journal, revealing, in part, his designs, with va- 
rious memoranda relating to his project. In it 
he speaks not only of individual Indians and 
negroes, whose assistance had been promised, 
and of a private treasurer in Charleston for keep- 
ing the funds collected; but also that he ex- 
pected many things from the French, and from 
another nation whose name he left blank. There 
were also found upon him letters for the Florida 
and Spanish governors, demanding their protec- 
tion of him, and countenance of his scheme. 
Among his papers was one containing articles of 
government for his new town, regularly and 
elaborately drawn out and digested. In this 
volume he enumerates many rights and privi- 
leges, as he calls them, to which the citizens of 
this colony are to be entitled, particularly dis- 
solving marriages, allowing a community of wo- 
men, and all kinds of licentiousness. It was 
drawn up with art, method, and learning; 
and was designed to be privately printed and 
circulated. When it was hinted to him that 
such a plan was attended with many dangers 
and difficulties, and must necessarily require 
many years to establish his government, he re- 
plied: * Proceeding properly, many of these 
evils may be avoided ; and as to length of time, 
we have a succession of agents to take up the 
work as fast as others leave it. We never lose 
sight of a favorite point; nor are we bound by 
the strict rules of morality in the means, when 
the end we pursue is laudable. If we err, our 
general is to blame; and we have a merciful 
God to pardon us.’ ‘ But, believe me,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ before this century is passed, the Euro- 
peans will have a very small footing on this con- 
tinent.’ Indeed, he often hinted that there were 
others of his brethren laboring among the In- 
dians for the same purpose. Being confined in 
the barracks at Frederica, he exhibited a stoical 
indifference to his fate, conversed with freedom, 
conducted with politeness, and attracted the 
notice and favorable attentions of many of the 
gentlemen there. His death in prison put an 
end to all further proceedings, and his plans 
died with him. 

** Such was the strange being, whose Jesuiti- 
cal intrigues well nigh eventuated in the de- 
struction of Georgia. A thorough Jesuit, an 
accomplished linguist, a deep tactitian, far- 
sighted in his plans, and far-reaching in his ex- 
pedients, he possessed at qualification for his 
desiga, and only failed of bringing down great 
evil upon the English, because he was appre- 
hended before his scheme had been matured.” 





“ EMUDUDAKEL, the Messenger of Death, re- 
ceives the soul as it is breathed out of the body, 
into a kind of sack, and runs away with it 
through briers and thorns and burning whirl- 
winds, which torment the soul very sensibly, 
till he arrives at the bank of a fiery current, 
through which he is to pass to the other side in 


order to deliver the soul to Emen, the god of the 
Dead.” —Letters to the Danish Missionaries. 





Home Correspondence. 


Tue statistics given in the following extract of 
a letter, may interest some of our distant read- 
ers, as well as the resideuts of New York: 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


‘* When about to take my pen for the purpose 
of writing to you, I found in the Courier and 
Enquirer a well written communication (in the 
paper of the 20th instant), “‘ in regard to the best 
mode of paving our streets.” The writer gives 
his opinion in favor of the Russ paving for 
Broadway, in which I am sure all thinking men 
must agree with him, and all travellers over that 
thoroughfare pray an entire and speedy comple- 
tion of such a pavement from Union Square to 
Bowling Green. And truly it will need al! the 
passive energies, vis inertia of such a pavement 
to stand for a few years the wear and tear of the 
coaches, wagons, and carts, now passing over it— 
to say nothing of the daily increasing number of 
those vehicles. But the omnibuses—what shall 
protect any pavement against their operations, 
and prevent the speedy destruction of even the 
Russ pavement, if they continue to traverse 
Broadway in their present, to say nothing of 
future numbers? Do the people of New York, 
or the dwellers upon Broadway themselves, 
know or imagine the amount of travel carried on 
by those heavy carriages? J suspectnot. Now, 
here is a little bit of information forthem. On 
the 29th day of October, I had a count made of 
all the omnibuses and their passengers, that 
— the corner of Chambers street, for teu 

ours—say from 7 a. M.to5 p.m. During that 
time, 1,420 omnibuses, conveying 10,928 per- 
sons, passed, being an average of one in 25} 
seconds, if re ve distanced from each other, 
but cseuleually clustering together, so as to pre- 
sent with the other vehicles, for inconvenient 
periods, a continuous line of obstacles to street 
crossings. No one need, then, wonder at the 
jams and delays which constantly occur below 
the Park, where the Eastern line of omnibuases 
swell the stream of carriages. [ compute that 
by estimating for the five hours not counted, and 
for the changes of passengers during the route of 
each coach, a very moderate increase, no less 
than 18,000 persons must have ridden in the om- 
nibuses traversing Broadway in whole or part 
above the Astor House. Now, the number of 
these passengers is increasing rapidly—and it is 
the interest of the property owners and lessees 
on Broadway to increase the number, for it adds 
to the customers, and improves the value >f their 
business stands. That will, therefore, be a popu- 
lar measure, if one can be devised, which shall 
at one stroke remove the nuisance of omnibuses 
and bring greater numbers of business visitors to 
the street. May not an elevated Railway do 
this? I think so, aud advise our city fathers 
to study the projects of both Randal! and Dewitt, 
till something better be offered. 

** It is suggested, I understand, and a matter of 
debate with the common council, to open a new 
avenue on the western side of the city, to ease 
the present thoroughfares. I think it will be 
putting the city to an enormous expense to palli- 
ate measurably, but not thoroughly obviate the 
evil. Besides, such expense will never yield any 
return—when it is demonstrable that a Railroad 
system might be made a source of revenue im- 
portant to the city. Mr. Dewitt, of Albany, 
whose Railway model you may see in the Insti- 
tute, insists in a memorial which he has sent to 
the Corporation, that at a fare of only 3 cents a 
passenger, the road would yield over and above 
cost of running and annual expense, and wear 
and tear, a nett sum sufficient in five years to re- 
build the road, or as I consider it imperishable, 
to build a similar road in Greenwich street, or 
anywhere else. 

* These are im 
upon, if a New 
liberate. : 

** The population of upper Broadway would at 
first strongly object to a Railroad—but I think if 
duly enlightened by models and explanations, in 


nt facts worth deliberating 
ork population ever will de- 
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a section of 2 or 300 feet of road with its ap- 
pendages of car and station, of full size, put on 
some prominent situation, as opposite the Hospi- 
tal, and if made to reflect that every house in 
Broadway must become a shop or warehouse, in 
order to secure the most valuable use of the pro- 
erty—they would come tothe conclusion that a 
Railroad would be a very convenient way of 
overcoming a greater with a lesser evil.” 








Poetry. 





GOOD NIGHT. 


Goop Niear! a sweet voice often said, 
And by the joy unto us born, 

I knew we oaly said gool night, 
To meet again at morn. 


Good Night, one time it softly said, 
And by the heavy heart | bore, 

I knew full well we said Good Night, 
To meet again no more, 


Ah sweet it was to say Good Night 
When morning could its joys restore, 
Oh wondrous change to say Good Night, 
To say good morn no more. 
N. L. H. 


Che Pine Arts. 


THE LONDON ART-UNION ENGRAVINGS. 


In our notice, a few weeks since, of the 
London Art-Union, we had intended to speak 
more fully of the Engravings issued to the 
subscribers of the year, but our list and notes 
having been mislaid, we avail ourselves of the 
following notices from the Art-Union Journal. 
The subjects chosen for many of the outlines 
are excellent, and it would be much better if 
the finished engravings were of the same ele- 
vated character. They are well worthy of an 
examination, and can be seen at the office of 
the Secretary, Mr. Ridner, at the Art-Union 
Building. 

“Tae Art-Union EnGravines.—The pre- 
sentation prints and series of outline engravings 
to the subscribers to the Art-Union for the year 
ending March, 1847, have just appeared; and 
we must, in /imine, pronounce them the best en- 
gravings that have yet been brought forward 
under the auspices of the Society. They consist 
of not less than nine beautifully-engraved plates; 
two of these are very admirable line-engravings, 
from pictures by Mr, Uwins, ‘The Last Em- 
brace,’ and ‘The Neapolitan Wedding: the 
others are outlines after a selection from the car- 
toons which were sent in upon the occasion of 
the proposal, in 1844, of the premium for a his- 
torical picture for engraving. ‘The two line 
engravings are pendants, and the subjects are 
extremely well assorted. Roth compositions pre- 
sent the figures at what we may call half-length. 
In the wedding subject the bride is the principal 
figure ; by her side is the bridegroom, the party 
being preceded by girls strewing flowers. The 
whole of the heads in this beautiful work are 
beautifully characteristic, and the accuracy of 
costume is unquestionable. ‘ The Last Em- 
brace’ is a scene between a girl, who has taken 
the veil, and her friends who have been present 
at the ceremony. The mother and daughte- are 
the principal figures. On the leftare the father, 
a brother, and sister; and on the right, in the 
shade, appear the abbess and one of the sister- 
hood. The mother hangs weeping on the bosom 
of her daughter; and the expression of the 
features of all present is in perfect accordance 
with the feelings of these two figures. The car- 
toon subjects are arranged chronologically ; the 
first being, ‘ Non Angli sed Angeli’—the words 
of Pops Gregory on seeing some British children 
exposed for sale in Rome. St. Gregory is repre- 
sented as seeing the children in the forum of 
Aurelius, This cartoon was exhibited by G. 











Scarf, jun. The second is ‘ Saxon Almsgiving,’ 
W. B. Scott. The scene is the porch of an earl’s 
or a rich Franklin’s house in the time of Alfred ; 
and the arrangement maintained in an ancient 
illumination of the subject has been observed 
here, by placing the female applicants on one 
side, and the males on the other. ‘£ Alfred, sur- 
rounded by his Family, addresses his Son and 
Successor,’ by W. P. Salter. The subject is 
taken from Sharon Turner’s ‘ Anglo-Saxons,’ 
wherein the address of Alfred to his son is 
given The King is here seated, and holds the 
hand of Edward, who stands before him. ‘The 
Seizure of Roger Mortimer by Edward III. in 
Nottingham Castle,’ by J. N. Paton. The par- 
ticulars of this decisive act of Edward III. are 
given by Speed, who says that it was ‘ not reput- 
ed a slender enterprise,’ in consequence of the 
number of Mortimer’s followers. This composi- 
tion is distinguished by much grandeur of con- 
ception and power of execution, together with 
extensive and profitable research into medieval 
costume. The chief group exhibits Mortimer 
struggling in a furious paroxysm as grasped by 
Edward himself, and bound by his followers. 
The composition of this group is inimitably fine, 
and the drawing masterly to a degree. ‘ The 
Welcome of the Boy King, Henry VI , into Lon- 
don, after his Coronation at Paris,’ E. H. Cor- 
bould. This composition we have already 
noticed upon two several occasions. It is a 
highly meritorious production. ‘ Spenser read- 
ing ** The Faérie Queene” to his Wife and Sir 
Walter Raleigh,’ Marshall Claxton. This plate 
does not contain more than the three figures 
mentioned. The subject is a good one, but it is 
treated with too much space. ‘ Howard visiting 
an Asiatic Prison, E. Armitage. An orig nal 
idea, worked out with appalling truth. Of these 
plates, as a whole, we cannot say too much in 
praise; and there is no subscriber to the Art- 
Union who will not feel that, in them, he re- 
ceives three times the value of his subscription. 
The outlines have been excellently engraved ; 
that of Paton’s cartoon especially; and Messrs. 
C. Rolls and Frederick Heath have done ample 
justice to Mr. Uwins’ beautiful paintings.” 








@Works in Press. 


[From the Life of the Chevalier — by Wm. Gilmore 
Simms, now in press by the Harpers.) 


BAYARD’S FIRST TOURNAMENT. 


Tue tourney took place on Monday, the 20th 
July, 1494. The public and private prepara- 
tions were such as to draw together numerous 
spectators. The lists were duly set in order, 
Place was assigned to the king and courtiers, the 
noblesse, and the citizens, and the ladies of 
Lyons made no inferior part of the imposing 
spectacle, Tue knight, Claude de Vaudray, the 
challenger, was the first person to make his ap- 
pearance in the field. He was encountered, in 
order, as the names of the champions had been 
enrolled, by many gallant gentlemen of the 
court and the royal army. There were the 
Seneschal Galiot—who proved himself an expert 
cavalier,—the young Bonnival, Sandricourt, 
Chastillon, Bourdillon, all intimates of the king, 
and many others, all doing their best, and all 
more or less creditably. To stimulate the spirit 
of the combatants, one of the rules of the tourney 
was, that each champion, after he had rua his 
course, should be conducted round the lists, that 
he might receive the plaudits of the spectators. 
Such a proceeding would naturally prompt the 
ambition of the cavalier to the utmost exertion 
of his powers. 

The time at length came for Bayard to make 
his appearance in the lists. He was at this 
time not yet eighteen years of age, had not at- 
tained his full growth, was tall and spare of 
form, and of delicate complexion. His boyish 
aspect and person, in spite of his manly bearing, 
awakened the sympathy, rather than the expec- 
tations, of the spectators. It was known that 
he had to do with one of the most experienced 
and vigorous of living knights. . But Bayard was 
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of rare agility, and possessed, what was not ap- 
parent to the eye, a degree of sinewy strength 
and well-developed muscle, which were not 
common to his ee. He commenced rudely, 
we are told, abashed most probably by the novel- 
ty of the situation, and somewhat tremulous 
from the excited desires of his own heart. But 
he soon recovered all his grace and courage, and 
the issue furnished a sufficient sanction for his 
audacity. “‘How it happened,” remarks the 
quaint old chronicler from which we translate, 
**T can not tell; whether it was that God willed 
that he should have the glory, or that Messire 
Claude de Vaudray was pleased to forbear some- 
what in consideration of his youth; but there 
was no man in the whole course of the tourney, 
whether on horse or foot, who performed his de- 
voir better than he, or indeed quite so well!” 
And this was the opinion of all the spectators— 
an opinion which the fair ladies of Lyons did not 
hesitate to avow with the frankness of hearts 
delighting in deeds of gallantry. When it came 
to Bayard’s turn to make the round of the lists, 
they awarded him, in their Lyonese tongue, the 
highest honors of the day—‘‘ Vey vos cesteu ma- 
lotru! il a mieux fay que tous los autros.” 
**See you this awkward lad—he hath done bet- 
ter than all the others!” Nor was this opinion 
confined to the Lyonese ladies; the courtiers 
were quite as much pleased with his perform- 
ance. The king said at supper, ‘* Piquet hath 
made a fine beginning; in my belief he will go 
on to a good end ;—cousin”—to the Lord of 
Ligny—* I never made you a better present in 
my life, than when I gave you that boy.” To 
which the count answered, ‘Sire, it will be 
more to your profit than mine if he becomes a 
man of merit. It is your commendation that 
hath made him undertake so nobly.” 


BAYARD BEFORE PADUA, 


Tue city was a large one and difficult of ap- 
proach. It was defended by Count Pitigliano in 
person, with a force of one thousand gend’armes, 
twelve thousand foot, and sume two hundred 
pieces of artillery. A canal passes through the 
city conducting to Venice, which was distant 
only eighteen miles. Leaguered however close- 
ly, of the use of this canal it was not possible to 
deprive the garrison. The Venetians were in 
excellent spirits, and noways daunted by the 
formidable preparations of their enemies. The 
were indefatigable in preparing their defences. 
With a courage and magnanimity which has 
seldom been equalled, the Doge Loredano re- 
quested that the senate would permit his children 
to be sent and shut up in the besieged city. 
The proposal inspired the utmost confidence, and 
was received with joy. The effect was further 
to induce three hundred of the young nobility of 
Venice to volunteer as the escort and companions 
of the children thus destined by their parent to 
the horrors of a siege. Something of the enthu- 
siasm of the Venetians, as well as their patriot- 
ism, may be inferred from these events. 

With his camp pitched before the city of 
Padua, Maximilian called his captains together, 
those of the French especially, in whom he had 
great confidence, and demanded their opinions 
as to the mode of operations. At the conclusion 
of the conference it was ordered that the princi- 
pal camp, occupied by the emperor in person, 
together with that of the French, should be 
pitched near the gate leading out to Vicenza, 
Another of the gates of the city was to be con- 
fronted by the Cardinal of Ferrara, the Burgun- 
dians and Hainaulters, with some ten thousand 
lansquenets. A third was to be assailed and 
watched by the Cardinal of Mantua and the six 


thousand lansquenets under the Prince of An- 


halt. These two divisions were to derive their 
succors from tle main camp in the event of any 
necessity. Minor details are here unnec ’ 
The great extent of the city and its admirable 
defences made the duties of the besiegers equal- 
lv difficult and arduous, and rendered their ap- 
proaches no easy matter. 

The opening of the terrible game was allotted 
to Bayard. Ordered to make his approaches, he 
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took with him his own company and those of 
the young Lord de Bussy and the captains La 
Clayette and La Crote. These officers accom- 
panied him. In order to reach the gate looking 
towards Vicenza, Bayard found it necessary to 
advance upon a large and perfectly straight and 
open road, upon which were four strong barriers 
or forts, each well filled with combatants. The 
sides of this road were ditched, rendering it im- 
possible for assailants to make any progress to- 
wards assault, except directly in the face of 
theirenemies. The road itself, being command- 
ed by the city walls, and those literally sown 
with artillery, the advance of the French was 
necessarily made, even upon the exterior batte- 
ries, in the teeth of the most formidable dangers. 
Their appearance upon the great road was ac- 
cordingly followed by a terrible discharge of 
ordnance from the city. But this, instead of 
discouraging the good knight and his gallant 
companions, only prompted a brisker movement. 
Once engaged in the assault upon the barricade 
they seem to have been out of the sweep of the 
city artillery. The first barricade was vigorous- 
ly assailed. The Venetians stood the contest 
bravely, but the enthusiasm of the French 
gens d’armes was not to be withstood. 

The barriers of the Venetians did not long op- 
pose their entrance; and, after a vigorous con- 
test, the first of the redoubts was carried. The 
second offered more decided obstacles. The 
fighting here was even better than at the first. 
Here Bayard was seconded by the arrival of the 
young Lord of Millaut, with a hundred and 
twenty peasantry, trained as foot-soldiers, who 
did famous execution. The contest at the second 
barrier was maintained for half an hour. It was 
then carried ; the defenders who were in it were 
driven out, and so hotly pursued, that their en- 
trance to the third barrier was in company with 
their enemies. From this they rushed headiong 
to the fourth, which was held by twelve hun- 
dred men, with three or four pieces of artillery. 
These played upon the approaching French, but 
without doing much mischief. Bayard, with his 
eager fullowers, was soon beneath the bulwarks ; 
and the fight was now confined to the use of 
pikes and arquebusses. This last barrier was 
well defended. It was but a stone’s throw from 
the city walls, and this imparted courage to the 
Venetians. The force within was considerable, 
and its exertions were well directed. Chafed at 
the length of the struggle, and at the little pro- 

ess which had been made towards a victory, 

— cried to his immediate companions, 
“Comrades, these people keep us quite too 
long Let us dismount, and press forward to the 
barricade.” Forty of them obeyed his summons. 
They dismounted, raised their visors, couched 
their lances, and drove straight upon the barri- 
cade. It was now as a foot-soldier that our 
knight was fighting. The lance was equivalent 
to our modern musket edged with bayonet. 
Bayard found the Prince of Anhalt at his side, 
the Lord of Millaut, Great John of Picardy, and 
Captain Mauleverer These were all choice 
spirits. A common impulse carried them for- 
ward. They were men to be relied upon; and 
the slaughter was immense, which followed 
upon their desperate assault. But the Vene- 
tians were so near the city, that they were con- 
tinually supplied with reinforcements. Bayard, 
seeing this, encouraged his companions by cry- 
ing out, “ They will keep us i 
with their new succors, unless our attack be 
more resolute, and all together. Now, every 
one follow me!” They cheered, and the cry 
was, “Lead on!” Then said Bayard, ** Sound 
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cades, his troops were no longer to be kept from 
following. ‘“ France!” and ‘* Empire !”— 
‘“France and Empire !”’—sounded wildly and 
courageously from the equal throats of Gaul and 
German, as they severally, or in emulous squads, 
leapt over the walls; and a few moments suf- 
ficed to put the Venetians to the rout on every 
side. The barriers were thus won at noonday, 
by hard fighting, hand to hand. The deeds of 
every warrior could be seen, and this wonder- 
fully stimulated the courage of the ambitious 
soldier. But the palm was borne away from all 
by Bayard. He led the assault, and was the first 
everywhere in the front of d r. If his repu- 
tation was great before, this close and constant 
struggle, before the barriers of Padua, contribut- 
ed greatly to increase it. 





{From the Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. William Han- 
na, LL.D. Now in the Press of the Harpers.) 

October 18.—It is in my attempts to realize Fy 
an effort of conception the unseen God, or any 
of His characteristics, that I feel oppressed by 
the impotency of nature’s deadness and nature’s 
blindness—though perhaps even in the greatest 
stupor of my spiritual faculties there is the 
fittest opportunity for the exercise of a greater 
than ordinary faith. Certain it is that in the 
philosophical arrangement of the mental powers, 
conception and belief are distinct from each 
other; and when the belief is not helped by the 
conception, then it is more like belief in the 
absence of sense—and all the stronger, there- 
fore, if without the aid of any manifestation it 
can maintain its confidence without another 
foundation to rest upon than the bare testimony 
of God. Let me believe in the midst of heavi- 
ness. Let me believe in the dark. We read of 
faith in the name of Christ—and a name might 
awaken as dull and feeble an idea of its arche- 
type as a symbol in Algebra does of the thing 
represented by it. To that name I will never- 
theless adhere. On that name I will depend. 
And, O God, may I find at all times that it is an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast. 


October 25.—The most clear and satisfying 
view I can attain of my relationship to God, is 
that of my dependence—its entireness—its inti- 
macy, and the consequent subordination of the 
creature to the Creator. I never have such a 
feeling of closeness to Him, as when I reflect 
that I altogether hold of His will, and that as 
clay in the hands of the potter, so have I been 
made and moulded by Him whose hands did 
fashion me at the first, and whose right hand 
continues to uphold me. Many attempts have 
I made to obtain more adequate notions than I 
possess of the Deity; but there is none in which 
I better succeed than when I aim at an intense 
recognition of the subject and filial relation in 
which I[ stand to Him when simply regarded as 
my Maker. It is not on the strength of any 
remote or recondite contemplations that [ expect 
to grow in fruitful acquaintance with Him—but 
by the stepping-stone of such thoughts as might 
be apprehended by babes—but still which neither 
babes nor philosophers will apprehend to any 
| practical effect, till the Spirit brings them home. 
O give me more and more to feel, that all I have 
and all I am is from Thee, and so as that each 
gift and each faculty may be consecrated to 
Thee back again. 


October 2.— When in a state of physical ex- 





trumpet!” And, with the blast, the com oad haustion or discomfort, 1 am the more apt to 


bedy of chosen captains, each fit to lead an 
hundred men, dashed into the Venetian array. 
The port of Bayard, as he rushed against the 
enemy’s ranks, is described by the old chronicler 
as that of ashe-lion robbed of her whelps. “On, 
comrades, they are ours!” he cried, as he 
bounded over the barricades. He was followed 
by thirty or forty more, upon whom the whole 
force of the beleaguered was now concentrated. 
But their followers did not abandon them at 


give way under the power of any wrong or 
wayward instigations. Onall hands | stand 
greatly in need both of prayer and watchfulness. 
O, my God, make me more habitual in my sup- 
plications at a throne of grace, and let me pro- 
ceed upon sanctification being a business. O 
that I were more intent upon it—that I made it 
the main object of my life, and suffered nothing 
to interfere with it. Let me not remit the cul- 
tivation of my heart, but give myself wholly 








thereto; and O that my converse in society, as 
well as my whole conduct in life, so bespoke the 
altogether Christian, that my life should in itself 
be a continual confession of the Saviour before 
men. 


Genesis xxxix. 1-5.—We are now engaged 
with a narrative which in all the steps of it 
bears an obvious aspect of Providence. It is re- 
markable that Potiphar saw the Lord to be with 
Joseph, evincing a degree of enlightenment in 
natural theism which one would scarcely have 
expected in Egypt. But after all, there had not 
many generations elapsed from Noah; and the 
longevity even then was such as to pepeene 
in a certain degree that knowledge of which 
subsisted in a certain degree in the earlier of the 
patriarchal ages. And there is much in the 
whole history of Genesis to convince us that 
civilization was not a thing of growth in any 
country from a state of barbarism ; but that there 
was an aboriginal civilization coeval with the 
knowledge of the true God, and which declined 
in proportion as that knowledge was obscured. 
The progress of this matter has been the reverse 
of what is very commonly imagined. The civi- 
lization degenerated along with the enlightened 
religion of the people ; and there is great proba- 
bility in the assertion—that never did it sponta- 
neously arise from a state of barbarism in any 
land ; but wherever it existed it was imported 
from abroad, 


Numpers xxx.—The general principle of this 
chapter is that it is better not to vow at all than 
to vow and not pay. The principles on which 
the exemptions from this obligation are founded 
are extremely interesting, and serve to prove that 
there is an authority in certain relationships to 
overrule what would otherwise be binding—a 
principle this which might perhaps be applied 
to the case of wives and daughters rendering 
certain conformities and compliances at the will 
of their natural superiors, from which otherwise 
aud of their own will they should recoil as inex- 

ient at least, if not unlawful. There is great 
omage done here to the rightful authority of 
those who should bear rule over a household. 
The verses from 10 to 14 seem tu apply to the 
case of a widow, that is divorced—who also is 
exempted should her husband when living with 
her have disallowed her vows on the day that he 
heard of them—otherwise, even though she may 
have returned to her father’s house, she is now 
responsible for all her vows. It would appear, 
also, from verse 15, that he should disallow the 
vows on the day that he first heard of them—for 
if he defer this from day to day, holding his 
peace at her in the day that he heard them, her 
vows are confirmed—after which should he 
(verse 15) interpose and prevent the fulfilment, 
it is he and not she who shall bear the iniquity 
of their having been made void. 


The distinction between an Israelite and a 
stranger is supposed to lie in this: that the 
former was little given to the pursuits of trade 
or commerce, so that not being in the way of 
making a profit, he could not afford an interest ; 
and so a loan to him was given in compassion or 
charity. The case was different with astranger, 
from whom it was lawful to have a part of his 
profits in the shape of interest. This, however, 
may not exhaust the whole matter—for the more 
generous treatment of the brethren might have 
also been required on the principle of doing 
good, specially to the household of faith. 

We have here, in a more expanded form, the 
aphorism of Ecclesiastes—Better is it not to vow 
at all than to vow and not pay. 

The liberty of eating the produce of a neigh- 
bor’s field was used even to the days of the New 
Testament, as in the case of our Saviour’s 
disciples. It was allowed to eat to satisfy 
hunger, but not to take away—when it would 
have been stealth. 


Devt. xxviii., 45-57.—These fearful threat- 
enings are still further heaped the one upon the 
other. Their fulfilment being a sign and won- 
der, has been palpably verified. re seems 
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here one clear instance of the phrase “ for 
ever” (verse 46), being used in a modified sense : 
The period of these calamities will come to an 
end, though the memorial of them, as a sign 
and wonder, might be everlasting... . Let me 
be encouraged by the renewed expression in 
verse 47 of *s service being a glad and 

teful service.... The prediction of their 
oc subjugated by a nation from afar, has had 
two notable fulfilments, the last being the 
greatest—first by the Babylonians, then by the 
Romans, whose standard was an eagle (verse 
49). What a striking coincidence between the 
prophecy by Moses, and the history of the siege 
of Jerusalem by Josephus—bespeaking a far 
reach of anticipation! The same dread ex- 
tremities were realized in the former of the two 
sieges, as Jeremiah tells us in his book of 
Lamentations. ‘ The hands of the pitiful 
women have sodden their own children : they 
were their meat in the destruction of the 
daughter of my people.” What an evil and 
bitter thing to sin against God ! 








Scientific Proceedings. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Monthly Meeting of Thursday, November 4, 1847. 
Tue President in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary having read the 
minutes of the proceedings of the last monthly 
meeting, the Librarian announced some valuable 
additions by donation and purchase, to the 
Library and Cabinet, since the last meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from James L. Peacock, Esq., Secretary of a 
branch of the Historical Society, Clinton, 
Louisiana, Also, a letter from Adam Beatty, 
Esq., of Kentucky, accompanying several origi- 
nal letters, written by his brother, Capt. Wm. 
Beatty, while serving in the army, during the 
war of the Revolution. These letters will sup- 
ply some valuable data to the historian 

The first letter enclosed (No. 3) gives an ac- 
count of the battle of King’s Bridge. 

No. 9 gives an account of the Battle of Ger- 
mantown. 

No. 15 gives an account of the Battle of Mon- 
mouth. 

No. 35, dated 2d October, 1780, states that the 
writer is still at Annapolis, on his way to the 
South, waiting for blankets, of which his men 
are entirely destitute. He says: ‘‘ As there are 
about 60 men here for the line and no other 
Captain but myself to march them, I shall be 
obliged to march to the South.” 

Nos. 37, 38 and 39 give an account of the con- 
tinuation of the march to the South, and differ- 
ent movements of the two armies, after arriving 
in South Carolina. 

No, 40, speaks of the famous retreat through 
North Carolina into Virginia, after the battle of 
the Cowpens. ’ 

The Corresponding Secretary then read an in- 
teresting Memoir of Capt. William Beatty, of the 
Maryland Line, communicated by his brother, 
Adam Beatty, Esq , of Kentucky, giving various 
details relative to the battles o Monmouth, 
Brandywine, Holkirk’s Hill, &c., and illustrated 
by extracts from letters written by the rg of 
the memoir, while in service. Captain Beatty 
entered the army when about eighteen years of 
age; and after having served his country with 
great zeal and devotion for more than five years, 
fell in the battle of Holkirk’s Hill, at the criti- 
cal moment when he was about to bring his bat- 
talion into direct conflict with the British line. 

Some ions were read of the “ Relation of 
Maryland,” a rare and curious tract, treating of 
the first settlement of the Colony, published in 
1635; now in the Library of Harvard Universi- 
ty. For a very neat and valuable copy of the 
shot tract, the Society is indebted to the in- 
dustry and courtesy of James R. Partridge, Esq. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, it was resolved that 
the Library Committee take into consideration 
the expediency of publishing a volume of the 
pr ings of the Society. 





The Hon. Reverdy Johnson was unanimously 
appointed to deliver the Fourth Annual Address 
before the Society in February next. 

The Society then adjourned. 


S. F. Srreerer, Sec’y. 
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Arts and Sciences. 


DEWITT’S ELEVATED RAILWAY AND SUS- 
PENSION CAR, 


We have been much interested, during a re- 
cent visit to the American Institute 10 this 
city, by an examination of the model not long 
since deposited there by Richard Varick De- 
witt, Esq., of Albany. The following are the 
chief features of Mr. Dewitt’s plan for a rail- 
road through the crowded thoroughfares of a 
city. 

On a secure foundation, at the edge of the 
sidewalk, and at 25 feet from each other, are 
placed large iron columns about 16 inches in 
diameter, and 16 feet high from the pavement. 
These columns are designed to be fluted, with 
decorated capitals, and to serve, wherever 
needed, as gas-lamp columns in place of pre- 
sent-gas posts. On the top of these columns, 
and extending between them, is placed a light 
iron arch, three feet in depth, oa of an ornate 
character, and of well tried strength ; and on 
the top of this lies the iron rail, a single one : 
“ This ” (said a gentleman who showed us the 
model) “is the whole of the permanent struc- 
ture, and will present a continuous and unbroken 
facade, from Bowling Green to Union Square, 
on both sides of the street, of ornamental archi- 
tectural style, light and airy in its appearance, 
whose lowest line of obstruction at cross 
streets will be 164 feet high, the whole struc- 
ture being less than 20 feet in height.” On 
this upper rail, 20 feet from the ground, the 
running gear of the cars traverses, and consists 
of a simple frame carrying between it ‘wo 
wheels (tandem) with the necessary fitting of 
springs, &c.; from this frame depend proper 
framings, to which are strongly secured the 
car-bodies which hang down along side of the 
columns, on their street side, so that the bot- 
tom of the cars overshadows the curb-stone and 
kennel, at a sufficient height to allow coaches 
to stand with ease underneath them. These 
two-wheeled cars, themselves, form the longitu- 
dinal section of an omnibus ; for the passengers 
are to sit only on their inner side next to the 
column. "The perpendicularity and steadiness 
of the car are preserved by a simple apparatus, 
not easily explained, except by a reference to 
the model, which we advise the scientific and 
curious to examine for themselves. This ap- 
paratus, so far as we can judge, would not 
only be effectual and certain in its operation, 
but would at the same time prevent the possi- 
bility of danger to the car or its freight. 

floor of the car being 8 or 9 feet from 
the pavement, access to it is arranged by light 
iron stair stations, which the proprietor pro- 
poses should be placed at such important points 
as the convenience of the public may require. 
By reference to the model and drawings, now 
deposited with the American Institute in the 
Park, it will be perceived that these stations 
are very slight obstructions to the sidewalk, 
scarcely interfering with the comfort of walk- 
ers, or with the convenience of shops opposite 
to which they are placed. ; 

The mode of propulsion which it is pro- 
posed to adopt is not described by Mr. Dewitt, 
who, in a memorandum on his drawing of the 
plan, which, as we have said before, is illustrat- 
ed by an iron model, states that his motive 
power will sufficiently do its work without the 
annoyance of fire, smoke, sparks, or steam. 
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If the idea of a Railway though our streets 
be seriously entertained, it would be well that 
this model should be placed side by side with 
the admired one of Mr. Randall, and any 
others that may be offered. 





Curious AsTROoNOMICAL PHENOMENON.— 
The Osservatore Triestino gives the following 
account of a remarkable and interesting pheno- 
menon observed at Trieste by Signor V. Gallo, 
an Italian savant, on the occasion of the late 
solar eclipse :—*‘* The beautiful eclipse which 
we yesterday admired was announced by me as 
early as January, 1846, in the ‘scientific gather- 
ing’ at Rome, directed by Dr. Palomba. That 
announcement of mine determined the Cheva- 
lier Ernesto Capocci, director of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Naples, to pay us a visit for the pur- 
pose of verifying, inthe name of that famous 
academy of science, a phenomenon which, point- 
ed out by some astronomers of antiquity,and again 
witnessed by Baily in Scotland during the annular 
eclipse of the 15th of May, 1836, was not verified 
on the occasion of the memorable total eclipse of 
the Sth of July; 1842. The following is the 
phenomenon in dispute:—In an annular eclipse, 
the western limb of the moon appears indented 
like a saw the instant it begins to be internally 
detached from the sun’s western limb—that is 
to say, when the ring is formed. These inden- 
tations immediately expand, and almost simulta- 
neously the limbs of the two stars appear united 
by rectilinear streaks, parallel, black, and per- 
fectly distinct. Eventually all these streaks sud- 
denly disappear. This phenomenon occurs as 
if the limbs of the stars were fastened together 
by a glutinous matter, adhering to certain points 
of the sun, the ligaments of which are distend- 
ed, and finally snapped asunder by the motion 
of the moon On the approximating of the 
eastern limb of the moon to the eastern limb of 
the sun, the phenomenon reappears in inverse 
order ; the black and parallel lines are the first 
to appear instantaneously; the indentations 
succeed these lines; and finally, previous to the 
occultation of the sun’s eastern limb, the limb of 
the moon appears crowned with irregular lumi- 
nous grains between obscure spaces. These 
grains gradually dilate, and, on their disappear- 
ance, the eclipse comes to an end. An unex- 
pectedly splendid serenity of the sky was very 
favorable for our observations, although in the 
short time which elapsed between the tempest 
of the night of the Sth of October and the most 
remarkable period cf the eclipse, it was impos- 
sible for the atmosphere to regain that perfect 
calmness which is so favorable for celestial ob- 
servations. The Neapolitan astronomer, M. Ca- 
pocci, was provided with a telescope made by 
Benchi of Paris, 40 inches in length, with a 
magnifying power of about 40; and I myself was 
furnished with an excellent dialitic from the 
manufactory of Kohlgrub, in Bavaria, 28 inches 
long, magnifying power 45 to 70. Both of us, 
without neglecting the customary observations, 
devoted our special attention to the above-men- 
tioned phenomenon, and verified it in all its 
details, and with signal success, at the moment 
of the rupture of the ring; and, although the 
agitation of the air made the limbs of the two 
stars appear somewhat confused and oscillating, 
we distinctly descried, and in great numbers, 
the mysterious obscure lines, which appeared to 
us must subtle and fugitive between A wi oscilla- 
tions of the limbs. Far, therefore, from admit- 
ting, with the celebrated Arago, that ‘the as- 
tronomer whvw has very exactly adapted his tele- 
scope to his own point of sight, ought not to per- 
ceive the phenomenon’ (dnnwal for the year 
1846), I ought rather to affirm that we distinctly 
beheld the phenomenon with telescopes. regu- 
lated to our own point of sight, which we 
easily verified by reviewing the most apparent 
of the ten beautiful spots which ap on the 
face of the sun during the ecli I may add, 
therefore, the Chevalier Capocci having succeed- 
ed in artificially renewing the phenomenon no 
less than three times, and in each experiment 
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retaining the eyeglass of Benchi’s telescope at 
my own point of sight, every doubt was removed 
from my mind respecting the reality of the black 
lines, and I remain persuaded that the explana- 
tion which he had given me was far more con- 
clusive than that of the illustrious Director of 
the Observatory of Paris.” 


Glimpses of Books. 





NatruraAt Propucrions AND MANUFAC- 
TURES or Ancient Britarn.—Thus we learn 
from Martial that the Britons were basket- 
makers; and it is more interesting to find that 
they called their work by the same name which 
it still bears.— 

Work of barbaric art, a basket I 


From painted Britons came ; but the Roman city 
Now call the printed Britons’ art their own. 


The same poet informs us that his own verses 
were said to have already found their way into 
Britain, and to be daniel by the people. * * 
Another production for which Britain is still 
famous, was its dogs; which in the time of the 

t Nemesian, the Somerville of his day, were 
objects of well-merited attention. 


Hunting Poem, v. 123. 


But not the § n dog and swift Molossian 
Alone your care ; for furthest Britain 
Sends forth a hound that's swift of foot, and fit 
To urge the chase in this part of the globe. 


Lead and tin were well known products of Bri- 
tain; the former was first exported to the Medi- 
terranean by one Midacritus, out of Britain, 
where it was found in extraordinary abundance, 
as related by Pliny. The same writer remarks, 
that the Britons still manufactured canoes made 
of wicker work, and covered with skins: such 
boats have continued in use on the river Wye, 
in Wales, almost to our owntimes. Amber was 
believed by Soctacus to be found in Britain, flow- 
ing from the rocks, but this account has received 
no confirmation. Cherries, it appears, were 
already known in Britain before the first centu- 
ry of the Christian era. This fruit was first 
introduced into Italy, after the war with Mith- 
ridates, by Lucullus, about seventy years be- 
fore Christ; and within 120 years from that 
time, it had extended into Britain.—Giles’s 
History of the Britons. 


Tue Druips Aanp THEIR ReLiGious AND 
Pouirican System.—A pregnant paragraph 
from Diodorus of Sicily is a specimen of the in- 
formation which the classics contain about so 
remarkable an institution.— 


“There are among them [the Gauls] compo- 
sers of verses, whom they call bards; these, 


some, while they vituperate others. There are 
also certain philosophers and priests surpass- 
ingly esteemed, whom they call Druids. They 
have also soothsavers, who are held in high 
estimation; and these, by auguries and the 
sacrifice of victims, foretel future events, and 
hold the commonalty in complete subjection: 


EEE 





these men rushing between them put an end to 
their contentions, taming them as they would 
tame wild beasts.” 


** Mulier quasi Mollior,” saith Varro; a de- 
rivation upon which Dr. Featley thus comment- 
eth: “* Women take their name in Latin from 
tenderness or softness, because they are usually 
of a softer temper than men, and much more sub- 
ject to passions, especially of fear, grief, love, and 
longing; their fear is almost perpetual, their 
grief immoderate, their love ardent, and their 
longing most vehement. They are the weaker 
vessels, net only weaker in body than men, and 
less able to resist violence, but also weaker in 
mind, and less able to hold out in temptations; 
and, therefore, the Devil first set upon the wo- 
man as conceiving it a matter of more facility to 
supplant her than the man.” And they are such 
dissemblers, says the poet, 

‘as if their mother had been made 
Only of all the falsehood of the man, 
Disposed into that rib.’ 

* Look, indeed, at the very name,” said the 
Doctor, putting on his gravest look of provoca- 
tion to the ladies,—** Look at the very name— 
Woman, evidently meaning either man’s woe— 
or abbreviated from woe to man, because by wo- 
man was woe brought into the world.” 

And when a girl is called a lass, who does 
not perceive how that common word must have 
arisen? Who does not see that it may be di- 
rectly traced to a mournful interjection, alas / 
breathed sorrowfully forth at the thought that 
the girl, the lovely and innocent creature upon 
whom the beholder has fixed his meditative eye, 
would in time become a woman,—a woe to man ! 

There are other tongues in which the name is 
not less significant. The two most notoriously 
obstinate things in the world are a mule and a 
pig. Now there is one language in which pige 
means a young woman: and another in which 
woman is denoted by the word mulier ;-which 
word, whatever grammarians may pretend, is 
plainly a comparative, applied exclusively and 
with peculiar force to denote the only creature 
in nature which is more mulish than a mule, 
“* Comment,” says a Frenchman (Bouchet), 
** pourroit-on aymer les Dames, puis qu’elles se 
nomment ainsi du dam et dommage qu’elles ap- 
portent aux hommes !” 








Miscellanp. 





Decision 1n A Copyricut Case.—The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette has the following notice of a re- 
cent decision by Judge McLean, in the case of 
Story’s Executors vs, Derby & Co., relating to 
Holcombe’s Equity, a book made up, as acknow- 


| ledged in the preface, out of the work of Judge 
singing to instruments similar to lyres, applaud | 


Story on Equity, though greatly reduced in size 
and price. 

** Judge McLean’s opinion was elaborate and 
able. He reviewed the cases relating to copy- 
right in this country and in England. Admit- 
ting himself bound to adhere to the precedents, 
which decided that a fair abridgemnt was not 
an infraction of the copyright of the work 


and more especially, when they deliberate on | abridged, he said were the question an open 


matters of moment, they practise a strange and 
incredible rite; for having devoted a man for 
sacrifice, they strike him with a sword on a part 
above the diaphragm ; the victim having fallen, 
they augur from his mode of falling, the contor- 
tion of his limbs, and the flowing of the blood, 


| 


one, he should decide that to abridge a copy- 
right without the consent of the author would 
be piracy upon the copyright. The work of Mr. 
Holcombe was not an abridgment, nor so de- 
clared the introduction. The first hundred pages 
were transcribed from Story’s work, though much 


what may come to pass; giving credence con- was omitted, and the work must be regarded as 


cerning such things to an ancient and long- | 


infringement of the copy-right. He therefore 


standing observance. They have a custom of | ordered a perpetual injunction as to the hun- 


performing no sacrifice unattended by a philoso- 
pher. For they say that thanksgiving should be 
offered to the gods by men acquainted with the 
Divine nature, and using the same language, 
and by these they deem it necessary to ask for 
good things; and not only in the concerns of 
peace, but even of war, not friends alone, but 
even enemies, also chiefly defer to them and to 
the composers of verses. Frequently, durin 

hostilities, when armies are approaching eac 

other with swords drawn and btn extended, 





dred pages, and an account to be taken of the 
— on the books sold. All admitted the 

onorable bearing of Mr. Holcombe, and the ab- 
sence of any intention on his part to invade the 
complainant’s rights, and the Judge, on account 
of the high estimation in which he was regarded 
as an upright and fair man, recommended a com- 
pate of the controversy, which the counsel 

ere will submit to their clients, and a probabi- 
lity of success*in effecting a settlement of the 
controversy.”* 





[Dec. 11. 
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OBITUARY. 


In Reply to a Question. 
Tuere was a lady, of the olden time, 
Who, in a crimson cab and saffron shawl, 
Was wont, from Ocean's brim, the sky to climb, 
And take a drive around this earthly ball ; 
She started at the morning's earliest prime, 
And never to dine or make a call, 
But with four romping misses, styled the “ Hours,” 
Did naught but scatter dew upon the flowers. 


Her snowy horses (sometimes they were bay) 
Came prancing up the heaven's azure floor, 
And struck out stars, like sparks, along the way, 
While Master Cupid flew, with torch, before, 
To herald the approach of coming day, 
And ‘ ope the portals "—that’s to say, the door 
Of morn ; in truth it was an od array, 
And would have made a sight along 


The lady was surpassing fair, as one 
Should be, who wus own sister to the Moon, 
Who held the same relation to the Sun, 
And was connected with the Eve and Noon ; 
Her parents were Terra and Hyperion— 
Indeed, she flirted only “ to the tune” 
Of viants, and was loved (whata whopper !) 
By King Tithonus, who became a grasshopper. 


But chiefly she admired (the poets tell us) 
Orion, one of the Titanic nation, 
Whom Jove, the goddess Dian being jealous, 
‘Transformed into a starry constellation ; 
To the Winds, whose cheeks are always puffed like 
bellows, 
She also stood in maternal relation ; 
And Lucifer was a son of hers, with others, 
Which Bo pe the Winds and Morning Star own 
ers. 


way. 


Her most distinguished son was Memnon, who 
As courteously as stony statue can, 
Would always say, “ Good morning, sir!’ to you ; 
John Milton says she sometimes wore a fan— 
A not important item, if ’tis true ; 
She is called “ the finger-footed * by some man— 
Homer, I think; if you would know more a— 
Bout her, look in your “ Anthon” for “ Aurora.” 


Y. R.R. 
Aurora, N. Y., 1847. 


Tue SomeRseTsHIRE DiaLect.—The follow- 
a ntneries dialogue concerning the dullness 
of Wells market is reported by the Bath Journal 
as having taken place between a farmer on his 
returning from market, and a gatekeeper on 
Saturday last :—Farmer: “I’ve a bin t? th’ mar- 
ket wi’ zebenteen pigs, an’ zould but won, and 
I'm a gwaing ft’ draive thes’m yer zixteen back 
zeben or aight moils agear.”—Gatekeeper : 
* You’re a lucky man, vor a man whot droove 
zix sheep t' th’ market t’ da’ brought um’ all 
bak agean o’thout zelling ar’ a won o’em, an’ 
you're pigs an’ his sheep wer’ all that com’d 
droo our geate t’ da’, an’ zoo I don’t knows whot 
Wells market is a comin’ t’".,—Farmer: Ner I 
nother, an’ I’ve a good moind t’ hav’ thease yer 
Wells markat a cried down.”—Gatekeeper : 
‘Vd naw a shoomaker what went droo thease 
yer geate last monthle markat wi’ a luod o’ 
boots an’ zhoos, an’ when he com’d back he 
tould I as how he hadn’t zould a zingle per.” 
—London Atias. 


CaMELs1n AusTRALASIA.—A correspondent 
of the (Sydney) Mustralian Journal recom- 
mends strongly the extensive introduction of 
the.camel from India; which having been suc- 
cessfully imported into the Mauritius might 
doubtless be brought safe to Port Essington (or 
to Swan River), and thence be generally intro- 
duced. The best camel, he says, as a beast of 
burden, is of the Marwarre breed, purchasable 
in India at 60 and 100 rupees, 6/. to J02., and 
being a browsing rather than a grazing animal is 
easily sustained by leaves or young branches 
gathered by itself, en route, or brought to it by a 
careful driver, who can easily manage three of 
these animals. They travel in single file, the 
nose of one being attached by a rope through the 
cartilage of the crupper of another, carrying 
4001b. if very moderately laden, up to 700lb. or 
800lb. upon emergency, and averaging three 
miles a half an hour. So that, for the pur- 
pose of an expedition or a long journey in Aus- 
tralia, a band of six camels would carry 1000lb. 
of provision and kit, and 800lb. of water in 
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missucks or sin bottles. Wike the horse, the 
camel breeds annually, produces one at a birth, 
and seems just adapted to perform good service 
in journeying through the most sandy and 
scrubby waters of Australia —London Athe- 
neum 


[Why not introduce them too on the Great 
American Desert ?] 


“ SHoutp a Moslem, when praying, feel him- 
seif disposed to gape, he is ordered to suppress 
the sensation as the work of the devil, and to 
close his mouth, lest the father of iniquity 
should enter and take possession of his person 
It is curious that this opinion prevails also 
among the Hindoos, who twirl their fingers 
close before their mouths when gaping, to pre- 
vent an evil spirit from getting in that way.”— 
Griffiths. 


Lorp Datmeny, son of the Earl of Rosebery, 
married about eighty years ago a widow at Bath 
for her beauty. They went abroad, she sicken- 
ed, and on a death-bed requested that she 
might be interred in some particular church- 
yard, either in Sussex or Suffolk, I forget which. 
The body was embalmed, but at the custom-house 
in the port where it was landed, the officer sus- 

ected smuggling aad insisted on opening it. 

They recognised the features of the wife of their 
own clergyman—who having been married to 
him against her own inclination, had eloped, 
Both husbands followed the body to the grave. 
The grandfather of Dr. Smith, of Norwich, 
knew the Lord.— Southey. 


Tue Abaza (a Circassian tribe) have a strange 
way of burying their Beys. They put the body 
in a coffin of wood, which they nail on the 
branches of some high trees, and make a hole in 
the coffin by the head, that the Bey, as they say, 
may look unto Heaven. Bees enter the coffin, 
and make honey, and cover the body with their 
comb. If the season comes they open the coffin, 
take out the honey and sell it, therefore much 
caution is necessary against the honey of the 
Abazas.—Evlia Effendi. 


In the Romance or MERLIN it is said, that 
before the titne of Christ, Adam and Eve and the 
whole ancient world were (not in Limbo but) 
actually in Hell. And that when the prophets 
comforted the souls under their sufferings by 
telling them of the appointed Redeemer, the 
Devils for that reason tormented these prophets 
more than others,— The Doctor. 

Tuey say that 2 few souls are peculiarly 
gifted with the power of quitting their bodies, of 
mounting into the skies, visiting distant coun- 
tries, and again returning and resuming them : 
they call the mystery or prayer by which this 
power is obtained, the Mandiram.—Craufurd. 





Discovery or Or1GINAL Lines By MoLIERE 
In THE Royan Lisrary or Brusseis.—The | 
following lines by Moliére have just been found | 
in the Cabinet of Prints, at the foot of an engrav- | 
ing by Ledoyer, after the drawing of that artist 
which ,represents the brotherhood of WVétre 
Dame de la Charité, among whom Pope Alex- 
ander VI. established a Society for the wary, 
tion of Slavery, in 1665. They are signed by 
Moliére, and have not hitherto appeared in any 
of the editions of his works. 

“ Brisez les tristes fers du honteux esclavage, 

Ou vous tient du péché le commerce honteux, 

Et venez recevoir le glorieux “os 

Que vous tendent les mains de Ia e des Cieux. 

L‘un sur vous & vos sens donne pleine victoire, 

L’autre sur vos désirs vous fait régner en roi ; 

L’un yous tire aux enfers, et l'autre dans la gloire. 

Hélas! peut-on, mortels, balancer sur le choix # 


Signed, “J. B. Poquetin pe Moises.” 


Mereor.—A splendid meteor was observed 
on Saturday evening, at nineteen minutes past 7 
o’clock, at Ireland Depét. It was very large, 
and illuminated the whole heavens. Its direc- 





tion appeared to be about northeast, and it was 
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accompanied by a report resembling thunder, or 
according to some, with a hissing noise. This 
report was noticed by many in various parts of 
the town.— Springfield Republican, 30th. 





Recent Publications. 


Old Wine in New Bottles ; or, 
of a Student in Paris. By A. K. Gardner, 


-_D. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 
1848. 


A copious extract from this sprightly volume, 
which appeared in a recent number of the 
Literary World, has given our readers an idea 
of the style in which it is written. We find, 
upon a more careful examination, that it is 
made up of a series of letters which were 
published originally, about two years since, 
in the Newark Advertiser. The attention 
bestowed upon them at the time, induced Dr. 
Gardner to issue them in a collected form ; 
and, with the prevalent taste for books of 
travel, the reading world can scarcely fail to give 
the book a cordial welcome. The author does 
not possess the tact of Sanderson or the humor 
of Jewett, but he has touched upon some 


features of Parisian life overlooked by them. 
There are numerous, amusing, cs rather 
neglected facts brought to view, many of 


the descriptions are lucid, authentic, and 


clever. We quote the paragraph relating to 
Cooper :— 


‘While describing the pictures in these 
palaces, I am reminded of some fine engravings, 
that I have lately seen. They are recently ex- 
ecuted, and are illustrations of portions of the 
works of Cooper. Among them is the scene 
where Leatherstocking kills the cougar, which 
menaces the destruction of the two girls. 
Another is taken from the Last of the Mohegans, 
where the Indians are retreating into the cave, 
concealed imperfectly by the branches of trees 
The gallant officer is standing ready to defend 
the two trembling girls behind him. It is not 
on account of the extraordinary beauty of these 
engravings that I mention them, so much as for 
the sake of the author of the works from which 
these scenes are borrowed. This man, whose 
writings, translated into every tongue of Europe, 
shed lustre on his country, praised as he is, and 
respected abroad, is abused and persecuted in 
his own native land with a virulence almost 
without a parallel. The family of a great man, 
though partial enough in many respects, are not 
the first to discover, and pay extraordinary defer- 
ence to his merits. he housekeeper of the 
eminent mathematician, D’ Alembert, during the 
whole forty years they lived together, saw 
nothing but poor St. John le Rond, the found- 
ling, in the man who was all that time making 
Europe resound with his name. And the 
United States, ever ready to pay a kind of 
colonial homage to foreign blood, and stamps 
and imprimaturs, have been slow to perceive 
the excellence of anything of domestic origin : 


* Slow rises worth by co/d neglect oppressed.’ 


With regard to Cooper, the wrong is inflicted 
not by public opinion, but private animosity. 
The licentiousness of the American press is 
assuredly a very different thing from what our 
fathers sought. They never contended for the 
freedom of blackening the fair fame of private 
individuals, and had not the remotest intention 
of transforming a telegraph of public events into 
a tremendous vehicle for the outpouring and 
diffusion of private hatred. Say what they will, 
Cooper will live as long as letters shall survive. 
His works are grafted into the literature of all 
nations ; and, till that shall be destroyed, long 
after the red man, driven from hill to valley, 
and flying before the steps of civilization—that 
is, rum and bloodhounds, shall have ceased to 
exist—so long will Cooper be remembered, like 
Leatherstocking, the first to penetrate, and the 


7a Hours | 
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first to gain a settlement in the unknown wilder- 
ness of American literature.” 


In another chapter, we find the following 
notice of Lamartine :— 


“* Speaking of this society, it is rumored, that 


| one of its shining members is shortly to make a 
| visit to the United States ; I mean Lamartine, 





the great poet and orator of France, now a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. This eminent 
man is no mercenary reporter, travelling beyond 
his vocetion—sutor ultra crepidam—to procure 
materials from kindness abused, and attentions 
misplaced, for the purpose of manufacturing a 
book on his return to pay the expenses of an 
egotistical tour, and make a small dividend 
among uneasy creditors at home. A very differ- 
ent personage from this, he possesses a well 
earned fame and lofty station. Is it too much to 
hope, that a sovereign people will succeed for 
once in governing themselves, and obtain as 
much credit for the treatment of a noble friend, 
who shall come among them, as they would be 
sure to do for that of an enemy, who should 
land upon their shores? An individual of real 
worth and dignity likes very well laudaria 
viro laudato ; but every man is not a carica- 
turist, and would not be flattered by monkey 
tricks and exhibitions, whose apparent design 
was quite as much to gratify the vanity of the 
host, as to honor the guest, and sometimes, if 
there indeed has been any honor at all, it has 
not been easy to see which party has received 
the most of it. My countrymen are quite too 
serious a race, and are charged with duties 
pressing much too heavily to allow them time 
to run after opera dancers, Vespuccis no better 
than they should be, or penny-a-line writers. 

“* We bespeak for Lamartine a warm recep- 
tion, kind feelings, and no absurdities. Re- 
publican in his principles, he is a friend of the 
pose, An ardent admirer of Washington and 

afayette, one of his noblest speeches had their 
praises for its object. Read a portion of his 
speech on the disinterment of Napoleon, which 
filled the chamber of deputies with astonish- 
ment at its beauty, when delivered. ‘ If this 
great general had been a great man, an irre- 
proachable citizen, if he had been the Washing- 
ton of Europe ; if, after having defended the 
country, intimidated the contra revolution with- 
out, he had regulated, moderated, and organized 
the liberal institutions and the advancement of 
democracy in France, &c., &c.; if he had re- 
tired, like Solon, or as the legislator of America ; 
if he had withdrawn, in his disinterestedness 
and glory, to leave his place to liberty ; who 
knows, if all that homage of the multitude, who 
adure that which oppressed them, would be 
rendered to him ? Who knows,if he would not 
have slept more tranquilly, and perhaps more 
neglected, in his tomb ? 

** ¢ Lafayette, who recalled to you in 1830 the 
opinions of ’89, as fresh, as un(ouched, as disin- 
terested, as ineflaceable, as when he first drew 
them from the fountain-head in the soul of his 
friend Washington; Lafayette reposes under 
the humble cross of a family tomb, and the man 
of the 1Sth Brumaire, the man to whom France 
owes all, except her liberty, the revolution, tri- 
umphant, goes to seek beyond the seas—to make 
for him an imperial tomb! The revolution 
triumphant! 1 ask, if upon the soil of France 
she has a monument sufficiently grand, suffi- 
— holy, sufficiently national, to contain 

im? , 

*** Where then place him? At the Are de 
triomphe de ( Etoile? itis too heathen. The 
dead is sacred, and his asylum should be reli- 
gious. And besides, what think you! if in the 
future, as we ought to hope, new triumphs shall 
await us, what triumpheur, what general would 
ever dare to pass by that = ? This would be 
to interdict the Arch of Triumph ; this would 
be to close this door of national glory, which 
ought ever to remain open to our future des- 
tinies ! 

*« « But be it, that you choose St. Denis, or the 


Pantheon, or the Invalides, remember to in- 
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.scribe on the monument, where he ought to be 


at the same time, soldier, consul, legislator, 
emperor. Remember to write there the only 
inscription which responds, at the same time, to 
our enthusiasm and your prudence, the only 
inscription which ought to be made for this 
unique man, and for the difficult epoch in which 
you live : A NAPOLEON—SEUL. 

** * These three words, attesting that his mili- 
tary genius has not an equal ; attest, at the same 
time, to France, Europe, and the world, that if 
this generous nation knows how to honor great 
men, she knows also how to j} them ; she 
knows also how to distinguish their varieties, 
and those who threaten her in their name ; and 
that in erecting this monument, and there em- 
balming this great recollection, she does not 
wish from these ashes to resuscitate either war, 
or tyranny, or legitimacy, or pretenders, or even 
imitators.’ 

** The chamber was carried away with enthu- 
siasm on hearing with what vin ge he dis- 
tinguished the part of glory and that of liberty. 
This is the sort of man who is to visit a free 
country. One, whose principles are ‘ Liberty 
for all, and in all things. A government strong, 
but liberal. The people, the origin and end of 
all political action. Opinion coming from them 
and returning tothem.’ No longer young, he 
goes to America with a mind strengthened, a 
vision corrected, a judgment matured by years 
and experience. Born in 1790, he has lived 
through scenes which tried men’s souls. A 
traveller in his own country, Asia and Africa, 
he has learnt that each nation has its good 
qualities, and therefore does not condemn, as 
vile and uncivilized, everything which differs 
from the habits and customs of his own. No 
fear but he will have a welcome in the country 
where his friend Lafayette’s memory will ever 
live ; but in his reception, it is desirable, that 
no ridiculous extravagance should make the 
world imagine, that men of intellect are rare 
aves in terris, and that the appearance of a 
great man in the United States is as extra- 
ordinary an event, as that of Gulliver among the 
natives of Lilliput ; let them rather show they 
are accustomed to them, and know how to prac- 
tise the rites of hospitality with decorum and 
respect.” 


Biographia Literaria; or, Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. (Dy 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. In two parts. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Tuts work is very appropriately added to the 
Library of Choice Reading, of which it forms 
two desirable volumes, It has formerly been 
republished, but in a cheap form, and has long 
been out of print. The present edition is also 
enhanced in value by the editorial labors of the 
author’s son In a somewhat voluminous intro- 
duction, Coleridge is earnestly defended against 
the charge of plagiarism—especially in regard to 
Schelling. Our readers can scarcely have for- 
gotten the attack which appeared a few years 
since in Blackwood’s Magazine, the object of 
which was to prove that all Coleridge’s Meta- 
physics were stolen from the German. Henry 
Coleridge, in the work before us, ably vindicates 
his father’s memory from this imputation. The 
work, however, of Cottle, of which we have 
heretofore spoken, gives but too sad an explana- 
tion of the want of method in which this and 
similar charges appear to have originated. 
There are perhaps no prose compositions of Coie- 
ridge, which give us so satisfactory an insight 
into the peculiarities of his genius as his Bio- 
graphia. The design of the work was rich and 
tull of promise. e autobiography of a poet or 

hilosopher, can scarcely fail to prove interest- 
ng. hen executed with simplicity and can- 
dor, such books are full of attraction. Montaigne, 
Rousseau, Benvenuto Cellini, Alfieri, and quite 
recently Hans Andersen’s “ True Story of My 
Life,” are instances in point. Coleridge begins 
as if he had resolved to unfold his mental history ; 
but with characteristic infirmity of purpose, the 
Biographia gradually becomes a sort of omnium 





aw pen? in which personal reminiscences 
lend waywardly with criticism, a theory with 
an anecdote, and literary opinions with scraps of 
favorite authors. There are, however, nume- 
rous fine thoughts and admirable suggestions in 
the work. It is an incomplete, but often elo- 
quent, and always thoughtful picture of a mind 
not less remarkable for its spontaneity and rich- 
ness, than its crude development. 


A Compendium of English Literature, chro- 
negra arranged from Sir John Mande- 
ville to William Cowper. By C. D. Cleveland. 
Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle. 1847. 


Weare told in the preface to this volume 
that it originated in the wants both of teacher 
and pupil as a necessary text-book. This state- 
ment is a gratifying proof that the claims of 
English literature are in a measure recognised. 
We have taken occasion, more than once, to 
press this subject upon our readers, from a con- 
viction that the most natural and wholesome 
mental aliment for the youth of this country, is 
to be found in the standard works of English 
authors. It is a common thing to meet with 
young ladies well-versed in French belles let- 
tres, and young men able to prattle of German 
metaphysics, who, at the same time, cannot ex- 
press themselves either with accuracy or ele- 
gance in their own vernacular, and are com- 
pletely ignorant of the master-pieces of history, 
philosopliy, and poetry which distinguish the 
Anglo-Saxon language. 

Mr. Cleveland is at the head of a school for 
young ladies in Philadelphia; and has pursued 
with his pupils, for several years, a course of 
English reading illustrated by his own com- 
ments, and biographical sketches of writers. 
The result of this useful and judicious course 
payer in the work before us. It is a kind of 
chart of English literature from the earliest 
period to the days of Cowper. The extracts are 
preceded by some account of each author, and 
copious notes are annexed directing the reader’s 
attention to other sources of information and to 
able criticisms, It is obvious to what an ex- 
cellent purpose a work thus arranged may be 
applied, both in seminaries and by those who 
pursue alone a course of intellectual culture. 
The selections are generally made with dis- 
crimination ; objectionable passages are carefully 
avoided ; the suggestions and commentaries are 
usually just, and the plan adopted worthy of 
being still further developed. Indeed, as far as 
poetry is concerned, the field whence to glean 
for the sake of forming the taste and elevating 
the sentiments of females, especially, is far 
more rich since than before the time of Cowper 
—if we except Shakspeare and a few master- 
spirits. As far as completed, however, the sur- 
vey is accurate. The author does not seem fa- 
miliar with all the modern critics. Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets is too one-sided and pre- 
judiced a work to draw from, especially since 
genial writers like Talfourd, Hunt, and 
others of kindred mould, have elucidated such 
themes. In a future edition we advise Mr. 
Cleveland, under the chapter on Shakspeare, to 
refer to Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Wo- 
man; and, under the old dramatists, to point 
out the delicate criticisms of Lamb. The popu- 
lar stanza ‘* Truth crushed to Earth,” &c., is by 
Bryant—not Whittier towhom Mr. C. ascribes it. 


The Book of Entertainment, of Curiosities 
and Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. 
With one hundred engravings. New York: C. 
S. Francis & Co. 1848, 

Tue former series of this work was deservedly 
successful. It is a very thick and neatly printed 
duodecimo—a kind of multum in parvo for juve- 
nile readers, As a manual of entertaining facts, 
we know of no similar volume of equal interest. 


and the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Robbers. Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp. 
New York: C. S. Francis. 


Tuese two handsomely executed volumes, 





containing three of the most popular stories in 


The Seven Voyages of Sinbad the Sailor, TH 





the language, are obviously issued as gift books 
for the approaching holidays, for which they 
cannot fail to be very acceptable. 








Publishers’ Circular. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM DEC. 4 TO DEc. 11. 
ADVENTURES OF A STROLLING PLAYER. 1 vol. 

(Graham), 25 cents. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1848 (being the Nine- 
teenth volume ofthe Series). 1 vol. pp. 370 (Munroe & 


Co.), $1. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT, No. 7 (Saxton), 25 cts. 
BLACKWOOD'’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 


November (L. Scott & Co. ; up-town Agent, Henry 


Kernot), 25 cents. 

BOYS’ (THE) WINTER BOOK. By Thomas Miller. 1 
neat vol. with engravings (Harpers), 374 cts. 

—— or, in muslin gilt, 50 cts 

COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or, Bio- 

phical Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. 
New and greatly improved edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
(Wiley & Putnam), in paper, $1 50. 
or, in cloth binding, $2. 

DAGUERREOIYPE (THE).—A Magazine of Foreign 
Literature and Science, selected chiefly from the Periodi- 
cals of land, France, and Germany. No. 9, 124 cts. 

DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS, By the late Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., being the commencement of Dr. Chal- 
mers's Posthumous Writings. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Hanna an. 

DUTY (TH n OF OBEDIENCE TO THE CIVIL 
Magistrate. Three sermous by Francis Wayland, Presi- 
dent of Brown University. (Boston: Little & Brown), 
Me 20, 20 cts. 

E HERBERT ; or, Family Changes. 1 neat vol., 
with engravings (Harpers), 374 cents. 

EVENINGS WITH THE CHRONICLERS; or, Uncie 
Rupert's Tales of Chivalry. By R. M. Evans. New 
and neat edition, 1 neat vol., with engravings (Appleton 
& Co.), 75 cents. 

GEORGE LOVELL: a Novel, by Sheridan Knowles, | 
vol. Soe pry & Stringer), 25 cents. 

HARPERS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their ex- 
tensive Stock. 1 handsome vol. 8vo. (to be had gratis, 

at ene! Kernot’s, 633 Broadway). 

HEADS OF THE HEADLESS. By Fred. Soulié. Trans- 
lated from the French (Graham), 25 cents. 

HERNANI, AS PERFORMED AT THE ASTOR PLACE 
anak House Bb gan & Co.), 324 cents. 

HOGARTH’S WORKS. New and cheap edition, No. 1 
(to be published —— Bertord & Co., 25 cents. 

LEISURE MOMENTS ROVED. A new and choice 
Collection of History, Biography, Travels, &c., for 
Youth, 1 next vol., with engravings (Appleton & Co.), 
75 cents. 

The same, colored plates, $1. 

MAGIC (THE) FIGURE HEAD; or, the Lady of the 
Green and Blue. A Nautical Tale (Longs), 25 cents. 
MARRYATT.—The Canadian Settlers. 2 vols. in 1. 

New edition, with engravin ThETS . 75 cts. 

MASSACHUSETTS QUARTE REVIEW. No. | 
(Borton, yon & Wiley), 75 cts. 

NATURE AND MANAGEMENT OF STEAM and the 
Steam Engine — & Co.), *t cts. 

OLD (THE) CONVENTS OF PARIS. Translated fron 
the French (Burgess & Stringer), 25 cts. 

PARKER'S OUTLINES OF GENERAL BISTORY. 
For the use of Schools. 12mo. sheep "he: $1. 

PARLEY (THE) MISCELLANY OF ASANT 

and Useful Reading. Parts] to 4 (C. 8. Francis & Co.), 


each 25 cts. 

PEACE WITH MEXICO. By Albert Gallatin. (Bart- 
Jett & ge 124 cts. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By G. Craik 
and C. Macfarlane. Vol. 3, with many engravings, and 
ng (Harpers), $3 50. 

PLAYMA (THE).—A Pleasant Companion for Spare 
Hours. No.4. (Henry Kernot), 124 cents. 

PLEASANT ART OF MONEY CATCHING. 1 neat 
vol. (Lindsay & Blakiston), 25 ceuts. 

POPULAK CYCLOPAZDIA OF ENGLISH MEDICINE. 
Ee. 1, ga colered engravings. (Burgess & Stringer), 

cents. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE IN AMERICA. By Francis C. 
Gray. Thick pamphlet, pp. 203. (Boston, Little & 
Brown). 50 cents. 

RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO HUMAN NA- 
ty i 4 Pe hey mS Lg egg od Mr. 
Frede F pp, en - Bellows. Pages 47. 
(Boston, Crosby & Nichols) TS cents. zt 


cov. Europeans 
stitution in 1798. (2 


STURY OF JO 


preached after the 
death of Hon. Artemas Ward, LL.D. (Boston: Crosby 


& Nichols). Pp. 2%, — cents. 
UNITARIAN CONG ATION REGISTER for 1848. 
(Boston: Crosby & Nichols). ie cents. 
WILSON’S TALES OF THE BORDERS. No. 3. 
(Shannon), 124 cents. 
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The Most Complete and Comprehensive 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOK ever 


Published in the United States. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


A New and Enlarged Edition, in a beautiful 


18mo, volume of 787 pages, Illustrated with 


Splendid Engravings, Illuminated Title, &c., &c., 


ST. VINCENT’S MANUAL. 


CONTAINING A 


SELECTION OF 


PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES, 
Originally prepared for the use of the Sisters or Cuarity in the U. Staves, with the 4pprobation of the Superiors. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND 


The first edition of this Prayer Book, which was com- 
ed ee for the especial use of the Sisters of 
ity of St. Joseph, being out of print, the undersigned 

has the pleasure to announce that he has made an arrange- 
ment with the Superior for the copyright, and has issued 
a second edition of the work with such alterations and 
additions as adapt it to general use, and to all occasions of 
public and private devotion. The book, in its original 
form, was comprehensive, embracing, besides the 
ordinary exerc’ of piety, a vast amount of useful in- 
struction on various subjects ; but the prayers and instruc- 
tions which are superadded, with the careful revision that 
has been bestowed upon the work, render it the most com- 


ADAPTED TO GENERAL USE. 


plete and most accurate manual of Catholic piety that has 
ever been issued from the press in this country. 

The work is published in an 18mo. vol. of 787 pages, 
illustrated with several fine Steel Engravings, an I|lumi- 
nated Title, Presentation Plate, &c. It is printed from 
new type, on fine paper, and is sold ut the following very 
low rates, viz-—neatly bound in Black Roan, $1 per copy ; 
Roan, marble edges, $1 25; Roan, gilt edges, $1 50: Ara- 
besque, $2; Imitation Turkey, $2; Turkey Morocco, 
super extra, $2 50; Extra fine copies in Turkey, super extra 
Flexible Backs, &c. $3. A few Copies will be done up in 
various Extra Style, Superb Velvet Bindings, with Cases, 
&c., varying in price from $3 50 to $10 per copy. 








Preparing for Immediate Publication, in a beautiful 24mo. volume, with fine Illustrations. 


THE CATHOLIC BRIDE; 


OR, MORAL LETTERS 


ADDRESSED TO JULIA, 


Daughter of Count Solaro Della Margarita, on the occasion of her Marriage with Count 
Eduardo Demorri di Castelmagno. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. 


usual 
with their merits. 


These highly instructive Letters abound in wise and practical counsels. They have been translated in Dr. Pise’s 
ul and happy style. They will be printed and bound in a style of elegance and neatness commensurate 


7° Orders for either of the above, or any other Catholic Work published in the United States, will be supplied at 
JOHN MURPHY, Printer anv PuBLIsHER, 


the lowest wholesale prices, by 
diitf 


178 Market street, Baltimore. 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 
Foreign Bookseller, 4 Barclay street. 


C. v. LENGERKE. Die fiinf Biicher der Psaimen. K6- 
nigsherg, 1847. 2 vols. bound in|. $3 25. 

A THOLUCK. Uebersetzung u. Auslegung der Psalmen. 
Halle, 1843. Bound. $3 25. 

~—— Commentar zum Briefe Pauli an die Rémer. Halle, 
1853. Bound. $3 25. 

——- Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebriier. 2d ed. 
Hamburg, 1840. Bound. $275. 

-—— Commentar zum Evangelium Johannis. 
Hamburg, 1844. Bound. $2 25. 

—— Auslegung der Bergpredigt Christ!. nach Matthius. 
3ded. Hamburg, 1845. Bound. $2 25. 

Predigten iib. Hauptstiicke des christ]. Glaubens 
und Lebens. 2d ed. Hamburg, 1843. 3 vols. bound. 
$5 50. 

Fr. SCHLEIERMACHER. Predigten. 
1%43-44. 4 vols. bound. $6 75. 

H. EWALD. Die Poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes. 
Géttingen, 1839. 4 vols. bound in 2. b 

H. OLSHAUSEN. Commentar iiber simmtliche Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments. 3d ed. 3 vols. bound. 
$12 25. 

C. W. SPIEKER. Geschichte der Reformation. Leipzig, 
1847. Ist vol. bound. $4. 

R. E.GUERICKE. Lehrbuch der chrisll. Archiiologie. 
Leipzig, 1847. Bound. : 

——— Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig, 1843. 
Bound. $2 50. 


6th ed. 





2d ed. Berlin, 


GESENIUS. Lexicon Hebraicaum—Chaldaicum. _ Editio 
altera emendation. A. Th. Hoffmann recogn. 


1847. Bound. $3 75. 


bad a Grammatik des wrt Sprachidioms. 5th 


Leipzig, 1844. Bound. 

—— Biblisches Realworterbuch. 2 vols. bound. $7. 

NEANDER. Allgemeine Geschichte der christ!. Religion 
u. Kirche bis auf Gregor d.G. Hamburg, 1842-47. 4 
vols, bound. $12 50. 

CHR. NIEDNER. Geschichte der christlichen Kirche. 
Leipzig, 1846. Bound. $4. 

EXEGETISCHE Handbuch zum Alten Testament 
Leipzig. 6 vols. bound. $9 75. date 


Lipsiae, 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE DAY. 
20,000 Copies Sold! 


HE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. By Andrew 
W. Young, Esq. A Compendium of the Constitu- 
tional and Civil Jurisprudence of the United States, to- 
gether with a brief treatise on Political Economy. 
In a government like that of the United States, perhaps 
no knowledge is of more practical importance than that 
which is so fully and systema’ically presented in this Book. 
Tt is admirably calculated to impart that general know- 
ledge of the Political affairs of our country, which 
| should be deemed an essential requisition in the education 
of every American citizen. The Publishers are confident, 
‘in presenting a new edition of the “Science of Govern- 
| ment,’ that it will be favorably received and have an ex- 
tensive sale. 
| Teachers and others, interested in the cause of Educa- 
| tion, are invited to call and examine the work. Published 
‘and sold wholesale and retail by 
DERBY & HEWSON, 164 Main street, Buffalo. 
N. B.— Agents are wanted to canvass every State in the 
| Union. dli3t 


‘THOMSON’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 











| 
| _ MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
Hs just Published the above valuable School Book. 


Thomson's Scries. Teachers will find it superior to «ny 
book of the kind yet published, containing, as it does, a 
greater amount ——— aod valuable matter pertaining 
to the Science of Numbers. 

The Higher Arithmetic contains 398 pages, large duo- 
decimo, beautifully printed, and well bound in lea*her, and 
is sold for 75 cents, with a liberal discount to teachers. 

The Series now cons'sts of 
} The Mental Arithmetic, 108 pages. 

The Practical Arithmetic, 342 peges. 
The Key do. do. 
The Higher Arithmetic, 398 pages. 
The Key, do. ready soon. 
| The above form the Arithmetical Series, and are fol- 
| lowed b 
DAY "y THOMPSON'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 
\ to be noticed hereafter. 

Teachers who wish to examine either of the Arithme- 

tics, will be furnished with copies for that purpose. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
daft 199 Breadway. 





| 


This Higher Arithmetic is the third book in Day & | 








EXCELLENT READING IN CHEAP FORM, 
From the Press of 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 


222 BROADWAY. 
OUT DURING THE PRESENT WEEK. 


THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 


Price 25 cents. 


The days of chivalry are gone ; but it is pleasant to con- 
template the times of the Troubadours, the Knight and the 
Recluse. The * Old Convents of Paris” is a legend replete 
with the grandeur of an age wherein deeds of arms and 
soft dalliance—the chase and the bower, made up the sum 
total of human The book is a fascinating one. 

II. 


GEORGE LOVELL. 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
Price 25 cents. 


Mr. Knowles, by his * Fortescue” and other produc- 
tions, has proved himself as happy a composer in the 
domain of fiction, as in the field of the drama. “G 
Lovell” is one of the most graceful, pleasing, and withal 
talented books the teeming English press has for a long 
time thrown off. Such books improve the mind and greatly 
enrich the intellectual graces. 


RECENT ISSUES. 
1. THE CRATER; or, VULCAN'S PEAK. By Cooper. 
2 vols., each 25 cents. 
2. CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 50 cents. 
3. RATTLIN THE REEFER. By Howard. 25 cents. 
4. CLEVELAND; or, THE CONTRAST. 25 cents. 
5. INGLEBORO’ HALL. By Herbert. 25 cents. 
6. THE OLD COMMODORE. By Howard. 25 cents. 
7. BEN BRACE. By Chamier. 25 cents. 


8. JACK ASHORE. By the author of “ Outward Bound.” 
25 cents. 


9. ARDENT TROUGHTON. By Marryatt. 25 cents, 


10. SIR HENRY MORGAN, By the author of Rattlin 
the Reefer. (Howard). 25cents. 


11, YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 50 cents.’ 
12. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. 50 ceats. 


13. THE SECRET PASSION. 50 cents. 
14. THE COUNT OF MONTE-CHRISTO. By Dumas. 
$1. 





15. HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. By 
Jerrold. 374 cents. 


16. CAMP AND QUARTER DECK. In parts. each 25 
cents. 
17. MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. By Sue. 75 cents. 
Do. Splendidly illustrated. $1. 


18. CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Albert Smith. 
Engravings. 50 cents. 


19. FIRST FALSE STEP. 3d Edition. 25 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Now Passing through the Press of B. 8.& Co. 
NEW SERIES 
or 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


BY THE LATK 


JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


EDITED BY MRS. NEAL, 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents. 

The Charcoal Sketches, new series, are now nearly 
ready for publication ; they are to be finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed Presented to the public as they are, 
by the wife of their author, we trust they may be received 
with the favor which former works from the same pen 
hav ever met with. 


LOVES OF PARIS. Splendid illustrations. 50 cents. 
THE OCEAN CHILD. 

BRIAN O’LINN; or, Luck is Everything. Illustrated. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE. By Charles Hooten, Esq. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life in a Colony. By the Author 
of * Sam Slick.” 


FAUST ; a Romance. By the Author of the “ Mysteries 
of London.” Illustrated. 


THE BOTTLE: or, The First Stepto Crime. Graphically 
Illustrated. 


ROSE SOMERVILLE: or, a Wife's Devotion. Engrav- 
ings. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
dlitf 223 Broadway. 
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DOW 


THE FRUITS AND FRUIT 


DOWNING. 


> ie ee 


TREES OF AMERICA. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


CONTAINING RICHLY COLORED PLATES OF 


EIGHTY-SIX DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUITS: 


Neatly bound in one volume, half Morocco, gilt top. Price $15. , 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


APPLES. 


HEREFORDSHIRE PEARMAIN SiG ROSS’ NONPAREIL, 
EARLY STRAWBERRY, GRAVENSTEIN, 
YELLOW BELLFLEUR, SHEEP NOSE, 
GOLDEN PIPPIN, 


PECKS’ 
DUTCH MIGNONNE, 
EARLY HARVEST, 


CHANDLIER, 
BALDWIN, 
SWAAR, 


PLEASANT, ESOPUS SPITZENBURGH, 
LADIES’ SWEETING, 
RED ASTRACHAN, 


LADY APPLE. 


APRICOTS. 


LARGE EARLY, 


MOORPARK. 


CHERRIES. 


TRADESCANT’S BLACK HEART, 
RUMSEY'’S LATE MORRELLO, 
DOWNING’S RED CHECK, 
TRANSPARENT GUIGUE, 
PLUMSTONE MORELLO. 


BLACK TARTARIAN, 
AMERICAN AMBER, 
AMERICAN HEART, 
BELLE DE CHOISY, 


CHINA BIGARREAN, 
BAUMANN’S MAY, 
BLACK HEART, 
LATE DUKE, 


DOWNER’S LATE RED, 
NAPOLEON BIGARREAN, 
EARLY WHITE HEART, 
WHITE BIGARREAN, 


CARNATION, 
BIGARREAN, 
CLUSTER, 
ELTON, 


PLUMS. 


CRUGER’S SCARLET, 
DUANE’S PURPLE, 
COE’S LATE RED, 


PRINCE’S YELLOW GAGE, 
WHITE MAGNUM BONUM, 
LAWRENCE’S FAVORITE, 
COLUMBIA, 


IMPERIAL GAGE, 
DOMINIE DULL, 
GREEN GAGE, 


COE’S GOLDEN Drop, 
SMITH’S ORLEANS, 
PURPLE FAVORITE, 
ROYALE. 


WASHINGTON, 
JEFFERSON, 
ORANGE, 


PEARS. 


FREDERICK OF W!RTEMBURG, 
GOLDEN BOSC OF BILBAO, 
DEARBORN’S SEEDLING, 
WINTER NELLIS, 

MARIE LOUISE, 


FLEMISH BEAUTY, 
WHITE DOYENNE, 
GLOUT MORCEAU, 
ASTON TOWN, 
BUFFUM, 

PEACHES. 

BREVORT, 


DIX, 


ROYAL GEORGE, 


BEURRE BOSC, 
BEURRE DIEL, 
URBANISTE, 
FORELLE, 


MALTA. | 


BLOODGOOD, 
BARTLETT, 
COLUMBIA, 
FULTON, 


HENRY THE FOURTH, 
BESI DE LA MOTTE, 
BEURRE D’AREMBERG, 
GREY DOYENNE, 
SECKEL. 
STRAWBERRY. 

SWAINSTONE’S SEEDLING. 


RASPBERRY. 
FASTOLFF. | 


“ It is to be recommended as containing a greater amount of pomological information than any other American work, and as deserving the careful study and attention of the 
Farmer. 


Farmer, the Amateur, the Gardener, and all Lovers of fine Fruit."—New E. 


The same Work on ordinary paper, without the colored Plates. Svo. cloth. $2 50. | The same, cheaper edition, Svo. $1 50. Seventh Edition. 





DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
$3 50. 
From the London “ Gardener's Cronicle,’ Edited by Prof. Lindley. 


Joun Butt looks at brother Jonatuan with a strange compound of feelings. He 
dislikes him as a rival ; he loves him, and is proud of him, as being, after all, of his own 
flesh and blood. But whenever, in science, art, or literatare, JonatTuan treads rather 
sharply on the heels of Jomn, the said Joun bellows out most lustily. 

Of ali the Arts in the Universe which were likely to be the ground of competition 
between progenitor and descendant, Landscape Gardening would, in this case, seem to 
be the last. And yet, our American brethren, so far from being behind us in skill, en- 
thusiasm, or execution, seem to be taking the i most 7 . * * * There is 
now lying before us a thick octavo volume of about 500 pages, entitled “A Treatise 
on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to North America.” It is 
by “ A. J. Downine, author of ‘ Designs for Cottage Residences,’ &c.”* The volume 
itself is beautifully got up. It is full of admirably executed illustrations-—representing 
very numerous lardscape gardening and architectural effects. {[t had reached its second 
edition in 1844, although an expensive work: a consummation which a similar treatise 
published in England by an English landscape gardener, could scarcely have hoped to 
reach. * * * So much for the present. Details will come forth Lecuntinn And 
then, most excellent Joun Butt, you will see that this is no time to fold your arms, and 
Joll in your chair, as if the race had been won, and the prize already yours. You have 
not gained the victory, nor the prize. Your affectionate brother JonaTHan is as active 
as his own vi s youth, and the sight of magnificent scenery around can make him. 
He is day by day forming many a home scene of mingled grace and splendor, while you 
are content to = Ben yourself entirely in the hands of professing landscape A 


Second Edition, 8vo., elegantly Illustrated. 


Iv. 
A USEFUL AND PRACTICAL WORK FOR BUILDERS. 


One vol. 8vo., $1 50. 


HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. 


With a Model fication ; involving a great variety of instructive and suggestive mat- 
ter, calculated to facilitate their tical operations, and illustrated by over 300 Cuts. 
By Georoe Wieurwick, Architect. With additional Notes, and Hints to Persons 
about building in the country, by A. J. Downine, Esq., author of * Cottage Resi- 
dences,” “ Landscape Gardening, and Rural Architecture,” &c., &c. 


“* The Hints to Young Architects’ appears to me a volume likely to be of such real 
practical assistance to the progress of Domestic Architecture in this country that I have 
— its republication here. Mr. Wightwick is one of the most able and s 
w 





ted Eng- 
titers in his profession, and his suggestions will, most of them, be Some —~ I 
come to young architects in this country. 


“ Besides this, Domestic, or. more especially, Rural Architecture, is now becoming a 
subject highly interesting to our country gentlemen. By many of the latter, who are 


constantly interested in building, this volume will be found an exceedingly useful one, 
particularly in its details and specifications. 


“To give it, if possible, some additional value, I have added a section of ‘Hints to 


Persons about Buil in the Country,’ which I trust may render the k still 
acceptable to eagle readers. ” " ther *. Db 
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and lazily permit them to surround your mansions with scenes and views as ugly as 
their own taste is false. 
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DOWNING’S COTTAGE RESIDENCES ; 


OR, A SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR RURAL COTTAGES, AND COTTAGE 
VILJ.A8, AND THEIR GARDENS AND GROUNDS. ADAPTED 
TO NORTH AMERICA. 


BY A. J. DOWNING. 
Tarp Epirion—with numerous Ilustrations. 8vo. $2. 
* Wiley & Putnam, New York and London, 1844, 


Vv. 
GARDENING FOR LADIES, 


AND COMPANION TO THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
BY MRS. LOUDON. 


—— 


er 


First American, from the Second London Edition. Revised and Edited by A. J. 
Downine. 1 thick vol. 12mo., with engravings. $1 50. 
“A truly excellent work, written with simplicity and clearness. It is decidedly the 
trywomen, as 


best work on the subject, and we strungly recommend it to all coun 
a work they ought not to be without.”—W. Y. Courier. — 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broapway. 
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CHOICE ILLUMINATED WORKS, 


Published or Imported by 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 





I. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


Richly Iituminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colors, and in Black and Gold’ 


in a massive Curved Binding, in the style of the Sixteenth Ce an 
Crown Octavo. Price $3 50. ” y n ntury. Square 


“ Here is the most quaint and g 





Z book yet issged from the American press. It is 
a duodecimo in size, bound in embossed, or rather carved Gothic covers, and printed in 
colors and gold. It contains the Parables of the Prodigal Son, the Sower of ‘Tares, the 
Two Debtors, the Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the Barren Fig-Tree, the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, the Pharisee and Publican, the Laborers in the Vineyard, the Marriage 
Feast, the Ten Virgins. Those who are acquainted with the beauty of illuminated 
works, may have some idea of the appearance of this one. Fora Christian Gift nothing 
could be more appropriate.” — Tribune. 


MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Illuminated on every psge with elaborate Borderings of original and appropriate design, 
composed from the Works of the Old Uluminators. Square fcp. 8vo., uniform in size 
with “Parables of our Lord,” bound in a massive carved binding, designed and 
modelled expressly for this work: or in morocco, in the Missal style, by Hayday 
(Nearly ready). 

*,* In the decoration of this volume, the chief object of the I!}uminator has been (as 
in his previous work, “ The Parables,”) to render his designs original in general effect, 
and, as far as possible, specially applicable to the subject in each page. 


ii. 
THE GOOD SHUNAMITE. 


From the Scripture. In I!uminated Printing. With Six original Designs, and an Orna- 
mental Border to each page, in the Missal style, by Klein, printed in Colors and Gold. 
Superintended by L. Gruner. Square fep. 8vo., uniform in size with ‘‘ Parables of our 
Lord,” in a massive carved binding, designed and modelled expressly for this work ; or 
bound in morocco, in the Missil style, by Hayday (Nearly ready). 


Iv. 


ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS 


TO 
SIR JOHN FROISSART’S CHRONICLES. 


A Series of unique Tlustrations printed in Gold and Colors, in exact imitation of the ori- 
ginal MS. in the British Museum, and Royal Library, Paris, with descriptions. 2 vols. 
large 4to. Morocco extra, $60. 


v. 
MURRAY’S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Carefully annotated. With 300 Ornamental Borders, 700 Ornamental Initials, 40 Histori- 
cal Wood Illustrations, from the Old Masters, &c. &c. The Illuminations by Owen 
Jones, Architect. One vol, 8vo. Vellum, or Antique Turkey Morocco. 


A BOOKE OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Printed in the I!laminated style, with twenty-four beautiful Borders in Colors and gold. 
Copied from the choicest manuscripts of the Sixteenth Century, preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and with four beautiful Missal Pictures of appropriate designs. One vol. 
small 4to., elegantly bound. Price $4. 


vil. 


WORDS OF WISDOM AND TRUTH. 


A very elegant little volume, Price $1 50. 
vill 
THE CREED; THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


The borders very beautifully executed. 


THE ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1848. 
THE KEEPSAKE. 


EDITED BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


With Splendid Embellishments by eminent artists, engraved under the superintendence 
of Mr. Charles Heath, and Contributions by distinguished and fashionable writers. 
Royal 8vo, Handsomely bound. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY ; OR, REGALGALLERY, 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Comprising a Series of Female Portraits by eminent artists, elegantly engraved, and Con- 
cttetiens by distinguished and fashionable writers. Royal 8vo. Beautifully bound. 


THE DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK. 


Illustrated with numerous Steel Engravings. One volume 4to. Handsomely bound. 


THE LONDON ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL. 


splendid volume, Illustrated with forty-eight Large Plates, representing two hundred 
A er any aimerent subjects, from Paintings by the most eminent modern artists. One 
volume, 4to. 








———————————— ee 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broapway. 





THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


NOW FIRST CO 


I}|ustrated with fine Steel Engravings, fi 
8vo. Price, in plain cloth, $3 
Turkey 


List or [LLustTRaTions.—Hotspur and his Bride, by Leutze ; Magdalen, by D. Hunt- 
ington ; Portrait of the Author, by C. L. Elliott; Alnwick Castle, by D. Huntington 
Landscape, by A. B. Durand; The House to Let, by F. W. Edmonds. 


“It will undoubtedly prove the fashionable book of the season, and, as the first lyric 


poet, must find a permanent place in the library of every American gentleman.”—Lite- 
rary World. 


“The Appletons have published the long expected edition of the Poems of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. Itis one of the most beautiful volumes ever issued from an American 
press, and gives evidence, in every part, of the time and expense which have been 
lavished upon it. The illustrations are all from original pictures by Leutze, Huntington, 
Durand, Elliott, and Edmonds. The portrait of the author, engraved by Cheney, is 
especially well done. 

“Pew American poets would bear the test of such an edition as this, so well as Hal- 
leck. Of late years there has been a demand for his poems, much greater than the 
supply. The present, indeed, is the first complete edition ever published, including as it 
does, the lung poem of Fanny, one of the most delightful combinations of satire, senti- 
ment, fancy, and fun, in the language—and also the celebrated Croaker Epistles, which 
are as good as the best of Tom Moore’s, with the further advantage of being different in 
subject and mode of treatment. The volume is a perfect ‘nest of spicery,’ and it re- 
quires no gift of nes eee hay predict for it a large and immediate sale. About half of the 
volume will be new to the majority of the readers, and that half contains probably the 
best expression of Halleck’s pe :uliar genius—the felicitous union in his mind of the poet 
and the man of the world. The wit is exceedingly brilliant, and every stroke tells and 
tingles upon the finest risibilities of ‘our common nature.’ Alnwick Castle, Marco 
Bozzaris. Woman, Ked Jacket, Connecticut, and other well known pieces, appear now 
for the first time in an appropriate dress. We doubt not that the volume will literally 
‘run’ through many editions.""—Boston Courier. 


CTED. 


by American Artists. One vol. 
_ gilt leaves, $4; 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 


Collected and Arranged, with Illustrative Notes, by Thomas Moore, Lord Jeffrey, Sir 
Walter Scott, Bishop Heber, Samuel Rogers, Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, Thomas 
Campbell, &c., &c 


Illustrated with a fine Portrait, and several Steel Engravings. Complete in one vol. 8vo. 
Price, plain cloth, $4; cloth extra, gilt leaves, $5; Turkey morocco, $6 50; 
or on cheaper paper, $2 50, cloth; $3, sheep. 


“This splendid volume is at once the most complete and most elegant edition of Byron 
ever i in the country. It is a fac simile reprint from Murray's last library edition, 
with the addition of six steel engravings, executed with great skill, and looking as well 
as the prints of the best London Annuals. They are from paintings by Wright, Ste- 
phanhoff, Richter, Beidman, and Pecaisne. In addition to these, there is a grand life- 
like head of Byron, engraved from Phillips's portrait, and also ao exquisite engraving of 
Newstead Abbey. Altogether, the mechanical and illustrated portions of the volume 
reflect great credit upon the enterprising publishers; and for its external appearance 
alone, the edition would take the precedence fall other American editions in the library 


form. 

“ But by far the most important merit of the edition is the admirable manner in which 
it has been edited. It contains a vast number of illustrative notes by Moore, Scott, 
Jeffrey, Wilson, Lockhart, Heber, Campbell, Ellis, and others, together with numerous 
extracts from the different reviews of Byron’s Poems, as they first came out. We are 
thus enabled to read not only the different poems. but to understand the opinions of 
Byron's contem ing them, and to estimate their effect upon the public 
mind, The notes and remarks are critical, in a high sense of the term, and many of 
them severely critical, both upon the stracture and the morality of the poems. It 
would be impossible to convey an idea of the value and completeness of the volumes in 
this respect, to a person who had not examined it. The notes alone of Appleton’s edi- 
tion would make it necessary to a reader of Byron, even if he were in possession of the 
common editions.’""— The Courier. 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE. 


COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 


The ten volumes of the English Edition, complete in one handsome 8vo. volume 
Illustrated with several splendid Steel Engravings, and a fine Portrait of the Author. 
Price $4 in muslin; or extra gilt, with gilt leaves, $5; Turkey morocco, $7: 
or on cheaper paper, with Portrait only, price $2 50, cloth ; $3, sheep. 


*,* This is the first complete American edition of this standard poet, published in 
a handsome and enduring form. 


“Ha of nature and facility of genius are the pre-eminent characteristics of the 
Bard of Erin. Everything lives, moves, and speaks in his poetry. His thoughts are as 
many and as bright as the insects that people the sun's beam. He exhausts by being 
inexhaustible.”"— Hazlitt. 


A NEW, COMPLETE, AND ELEGANT EDITION OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, 11.0. 
INCLUDING OLIVER NEWMAN, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Now First Published. 


Illustrated with elegant Steel Engravings, and a fine Portrait. One 
volume. Price $3 50 in cloth ; or extra gilt leaves, $4 50; or 
Turkey morocco, $6 5v. 


large 8vo. 


“The beauties of Mr. Southey’s poetry are such that this edition can hardly f.il of 
finding a place in the library of every person fond of elegant Siterature.”— Eclectic 
Review. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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I. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY SEVENTY-SEVEN EXQUISITE DESIGNS BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


EDITED BY BOLTON CORNEY, ESQ. 


tly printed on the finest paper, and bound in muslin, gilt, silk and morocco, extra. 


These id designs are in with the spirit of the author; ex ly beautiful: the book richly deserves a place on the drawing-room table.— Atheneum. 
Piace Pager tae in an m appears faultiess ; the enten an bdldioans the descriptions so accurate as to bear the closest test; the versification richly 
harmonious, yet oad ta tigokey ith the subject ; and above all, the sentiments are so pure, = lessons ju virtue so attractive, the religion so natural, graceful, and 


winning, 80 opposed to and tion, that the reader cannot fail to become better and wiser by the perusal of that which produces sensations of the most supreme 
pleasure.—S. C. Hatt. 


This is a rare book : it is all beauty—poem, print, illustrations, and binding. We heartily commend this edition of the “ Seasons” to the favor of the refined and virtuous in 
making their purchases for the approaching holidays. It cannot fail to be other than a welcome gift to any one.—New York Tribune. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY NUMEROUS SPLENDID DESIGNS BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
;' (Uniform with the above Edition of Thomson's Seasons.) 


The artistic pretensions in some degree compete with the writi which will last as | probably, as the English language itself. Such a combination renders the illus- 
trated Goldsmith most valuable, and calculated to survive when chide of a more ephomenad chaeneine Shall have passed away.—insworth's ine. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS BY HARVEY, &e. 


EDITED, WITH A MEMOIR, BY J. MONTGOMERY. 


Above all the poets of this age, and in the whole range of English poctry, inferior only to Shakspeare. The first two books of his great epic are especially remarkable for 
their grandeur and ——: * invested his creations with the classic spoils of the mythology and superstitions of the ancient s, commingling with them the truths of the 
Christian religion. Milton drawn the characters of our first parents with such ras a and beauty, and has decked their residence in Paradise with such an accumu- 
lation of charms, that our sympathy with them is strong and unbroken ; more perfect and entire sympathy could not be excited by any living agent.— Chambers. 


Iv. 


HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 
SUPERBLY EMBELLISHED BY OVER SIXTEEN HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, EXQUISITELY ENGRAVED BY ADAMS. 
With Frontispieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title-pages, &e., magnificently bound in Turkey morocco, super extra, gilt. 


Among other distinguished features in this elaborately embellished edition of the Sacred Scriptures, is that of an improved accuracy in the character of the Illustrations, many 
of which refer to ancient manners, customs, and localities, being deduced from recent discoveries in the East, ur the monumental history of Egypt.—.4/bany Journal. 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL COMMON PRAYER. 
RICHLY EMBELLISHED BY SEVERAL HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. MOROCCO, SUPER EXTRA. 


The high testimonials which have been bestowed upon this truly beautiful and national edition of the Common Prayer, render it superfluous to say more than that itis 
worthy to rank in companionship with the superb edition of the Holy Scriptures. 


vi. 


HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE: 


Arranged according to recent approved collations of the Text; with Notes and other Illustrations by Hon. Gutian C. VerpLance. Superbly 
embellished by 1400 exquisite Designs by Meadows, and other eminent Artists. 3 vols. royal 8vo., morocco and muslin, gilt. 

It will anquestionably be placed at the head of all the editions of Shakspeare ever published, by every discriminating critic and Shakspearian student.— Standard. 

Vil. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Profusely embellished by many hundred Engravings. 3 royal Svo. volumes, muslin, extra, gilt. 

One of the most entertaining works in the language : there is no single work on English history more valuable. It isimpossible that a man shonld be familiar with this picto- 
rial history alone without attaining some degree of refinement. Of course, we give this work our cordial recommendation ; it is a far more valyable work than Alison's History, 
and should meet with a larger sale—New York News. 

VIII. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated and arranged for Family Reading, with Explanatory Notes, by E. W. Lane, Esq. Illustrated with Six Hundred Engravings. 
2 volumes 8vo. (Jn press.) 
These world-renowned Oriental tales are among the most cherished of our pt termes The delight with which all classes of readers seize the fascinating tissue, is 


= whit less than that which enchains a circle of Arabs as they sit round the fire in the desert, forgetting the toils and hardships of the diy in the splendid creations of Oriental 
ney. 


Ix. 
LIFE OF FRANKLIN, ILLUSTRATED 


With numerous exquisite original Designs by J.G. Carman, engraved in the best style. Svo, The work will speedily be issued in the 
serial form at brief intervals. 


This pictorial edition of the Life of Franklia will, it is hoped, for | ts worth this coun as well fame of 
the distinguished patriot, printer, and philosopher.— Chambers. sooner on nape 1S ee eat ne seh ag 2 


x. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED 
With 75 Hlustrations, from Drawings by John Gilbert, and other eminent Artists. (Jn press.) 


He was endowed with all the powers which a poet could want who was to be the moralist of the world—the reprover, but not the satirist, of men. —Stebbing. 


_ For a choice and extensive assortment of valuable Standard Works in the various branches of literature, including many other illustrated produc- 
tions, Juveniles and other books adapted for Presentation, vide their New Pictorial and Descriptive Catalogue, which may be obtained free of cost, 


on application to ; 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Cliff Street, New York. 








